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THE DIAMOND-BACKED 
SNAKE 


(Everybody was seeing them.) 


OA 
CHUMS 


WE WON'T TELL 
Him MAYG6E HE'LL 
DIE OF CURIOS(T>— 

I WEAR (T KILLED 
A CAT ONE 
TIME! 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


BLUE 
SWORD 


(Property of 
Allen T. Simmons) 


Black Toney by Peter Pan—Belgravia 
BLOOD THAT Black Servant { by Laveno—Padua 
" or ar y Sunstar—Angelic 
BREEDS ON Blossom Time { svsila by Fariman—Padilla 
BLUE SWORDS (Bay colt, 1940) 
Man o’ War Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 
Mahubah by *Rock Sand—*Merry Token 
FLAMING SWORDS (Bay or brown, 1933) 
Exalted High Time by Ultimus—Noonday 
*Lady Comfey by Roi Herode—Snoot (No. 7) 


BLUE SWORDS’ sire, Blue Larkspur, is one of the best horses of the century and his 
get have won approximately $1,250,000. 


MAN O’ WAR’S get established a world’s record for earnings. His sons and daughters, 
grandsons and granddaughters have been the parents of many outstanding horses. 


HIGH TIME was a leading sire and leading broodmare sire. His get won more than 
two million dollars. 


BLUE SWORDS’ third dam, *Lady Comfey, was the dam of winners, sires and pro- 
ducers. The get of one of her sons have won one million dollars. 


RACING RECORD: When Blue Swords was thrown out of training in the spring of 
1943, as a result of having struck a tendon, he outranked all the 3-year-olds in competition 
with one exception. 


Record at two, 1942: Won Eastern Shore Handicap, Havre de Grace, six furlongs in 
1:12. Won Remsen Handicap, Jamaica, six furlongs, under top weight of 123 pounds. Won 
Ardsley Handicap, Empire City, mile and 70 yards on a muddy track, by four lengths, under 
top weight of 123 pounds. Won six-furlong allowance race at Aqueduct, equaling track rec- 
ord, 1:10%5. Second in Champagne Stakes, under top weight of 119 pounds, one mile in 
1:344, world’s record for a 2-year-old. Five wins, two seconds, two thirds, $35,065 earned. 


Record at three, 1943: Second in Wood Memorial, Kentucky Derby, and Preakness 
Stakes. Made only one other start. Earnings at three, $23,000. .Total earnings, $58,065. 


FEE $1,000 STANDING AT 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


Russell Cave Pike (DOUGLAS M. DAVIS) Lexington, Ky. 
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Sir Marlboro 


Bay, 1936, by *Swift and Sure—Mad Delight, by Mad Hatter 
(Owned by MRS. J. EITINGER) 


O <6 
fe) 
MIOLAND Fo; 


“ 


» SIR MARLBORO beating Mioland and Our Boots (and others not shown) in the $10,000 Tropical 
Park Handicap in the new track record time of 1:49 for 14% miles. Sir Marlboro led every step of 
the way. 


Sir Marlboro, a race horse of the utmost class, won 30 races including six stakes, and placed 
in six other stakes. He was brought to the United States after a very distinguished early racing career 
in Canada, and, in this country, continued to perform in top company with conspicuous success. He 
won the Tropical Handicap from such horses as Mioland and Our Boots in track-record time of 1:49 
for 1% miles. His list of important victories also included the Miami Beach Handicap in which he 
defeated a number of other stakes winners, including *Trois Pistoles and Olympus. A son of “Swift 
and Sure, Sir Marlboro is a close-up direct male descendant of Swynford whose influence upon Amer- 
ican breeding, brought to bear through such stallions as *Blenheim II, “Mahmoud, “Challenger II, 
*St. Germans, “Isolater, “Bahram and others, is second to none. Sir Marlboro’s dam Mad Delight, 
a daughter of the distance-running Mad Hatter, produced two stakes winners and five other winners. 
His second dam, El Dorado by Ultimus, was a winner and dam of winners and producers. 


This outstanding young stallion prospect is free to approved mares for 1945 


Apply to 


LESLIE COMBS II 


Iron Works Pike Lexington, hy. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Standing at BROOKMEADE FARM, Upperville, Va. 


BEACON 


Bay, 1939 


*BLENHEIM II 
FAIR STAR, Stakes Winner— 


Futurity, Selima Stakes), also dam of 


His Sire: 
His Dam: 


(Pimlico 


stakes winner Staretor and other good winners, 
and dam of producers of stakes winners. Fair 
Star is by *Wrack. Second dam, Etoile Filante, 


produced stakes winners 
winners. 
A Racer Of Class— 


Although not a stakes winner, Star Beacon de- 
feated stakes winners *Don Bingo, Bright Gallant, 
etc., placed in numerous stakes and in these outran 
many horses of high rank. He defeated Ramillies 
at 1 1/16 miles in 1:43%. 

e 


This is his first season in stud. 
+ 


$250—Live Foal 


BOOK FULL 


and producers of stakes 


GOOD GOODS 


(Property Brookmeade Stable and Thomas Piatt) 


Sire of ALSAB ($350,015), BROADCLOTH, 
Other Good Winners. 
e 
Good Goods won at 2 and in four consecutive sea- 
sons. He won Champlain, Havre de Grace, Gover- 
nor’s Handicaps, etc. He was a fast horse, placing 


in and barely losing several races run in new track 
record time and one in new world’s record time. 


Good Goods, Bay, 1931, by Neddie— 
*Brocatelle (Dam of Toro). 
In addition to Neddie, great sires in his male line 


include Colin, Commando, Domino, Himyar, ete. 
*Brocatelle’s sire is Radium, by Bend Or. 


$250—Live Foal 


Address Communications To 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


UPPERVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Two Outstanding Young Stallions 


Occupation 


Brown, 1940, by *Bull Dog—Miss Bunting 


WINNER OF 
(Now Booking For 1916) 


750 RETURN — BOOK FULL 


WINNER FOUR FUTURITIES. 
pation won five stakes, 


At two, Occu- 
including Arlington Fu- 
turity (by five lengths, beating Picket, Slide Rule, 
Amber Light, etc.). Washington Park Juvenile, 
Washington Park Futurity (carrying top weight, 
beat Count Fleet, Blue Swords, etc.), Belmont Fu- 
turity (top weight. won by 5 lengths, beating 
Count Fleet, Askmenow, Slide Rule, etc.), Breed- 
ers’ Futurity (top weight, beat Amber Light, Dove 
Pie. Gothic, etc.). Altogether at two, he won nine 
races and $192,355. 


BLUE FLYER 


Bay, 1937, by 
by *Chicle. 


Blue Larkspur—Chicleight, 
FEE $200, LIVE FOAL 


Brother to stakes 


three times second in his only five 
horse, winning at 
Beauty 


and is half-sister to. the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro. 
grandam of BLUE FLYER, 


Owned By 


JOHN MARSCH 
Standing At 


CRESTWOOD FARM 


Lexington Kentucky 


$227,035 
PAYABLE SEPT. 1, 1945 


WINNER AT 3. At 3, he won Glencoe 
Handicap, Dick Welles Handicap and other impor- 
tant races (beating Best Seller, Slide Rule, Busy- 
ridge, Burnt Cork, etc.). Last season at 4, he con- 
tinued to win in fast time (at 124 lbs., top, he was 
beaten a neck by Three Dots, 118, in Burgoo King 
Handicap when Three Dots equaled track record of 
1:10 for six furlongs). Occupation is a full brother 
to Occupy, stakes winner at two in 1943 and at 
three last season. 


STAKES 


winners Lightspur and Blue Delight and half- 
brother to the winners Darky’s Dream and Chiclard. 

BLUE FLYER started but once at two, and was twice first and 
starts at three. We was a fast 
six furlong s in 1:1145 and being seeond to War 
at a mile in 1: 

Chicleight, dam of BLUE FLYER, was a stakes winner of $13,550 
Ruddy Light, 
won the Clipsetta Stakes. 


Phone Thomas Carr Piatt at 2942 or Call 


SPURR PIKE 


7545-X at Noon or After 6 P. M. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
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BELAIR STUD | 


STALLIONS 


ae Son-in-Law { Dark Ronald 
(Serenissima_...... Minoru 


~) Gondolette 


Bay, 1933 Flying Sir Gallahad ITI_. } Plucky Liege 
$250—Return *Filante__________. Sardanapale 


High Flyer 


*Boswell is a successful young sire with three crops of racing age, including the stakes 
winner Bossuet. “Boswell raced four seasons and won £22,038 in England. He was a stakes 
winner at two, three, and four, and was second in two stakes at five. *“Boswell won Hurst 
2-Y-O Stakes, St. Leger (1% miles), Eclipse Stakes (114 miles), etc., placed in the Jockey 
Club Stakes, Lingfield Park Plate, Great Yorkshire Stakes, March Stakes, Heathcote Stakes, 
Victor Wild Stakes, and Dullingham Stakes. *Boswell’s get won more than $63,000 in 1944 
in first monies alone. *Boswell’s daughter, Paula’s Lulu, won her sixth victory of the 1944 
season Nov. 24 when she won a $3,000 race at Hollywood Park. She also was second in 
Vanity Handicap at Hollywood, placed in Mary Dyer Handicap and other important races 
this season. 


* { Ajax 
A *Sir Gallahad 111_.§ } Rondeau 
Plucky Liege___- { Spearmint 


Concertina 


f Commando 
Celt--------------- | Maid of Erin 
$500—Return *Fairy Ray__-----. Radium 


) Seraph 


Gallant Fox, fourth on the list of American sires in two seasons, was a top horse and 
has sired such horses as Omaha, Granville, Flares, Olympus, Wise Fox, Wise Lady, Calumet 
Dick, Gallant Prince, Giles County, Fresh Fox, Perifox, and other stakes winners. Gallant 
Fox won $328,165 and sired the winners of more than $94,500 during the 1944 racing season 
(first monies only). 


Bay, 1936, by Hyperion—F lying Gal, $250 Ret 
HYPNOTIST ROOK FULL 


Bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad III— $250 Ret 
FENELON Pi BOOK FULL 


*Filante, by Sardanapale 


* Bay, 1933, by Blandford— $250 Ret 
ISOLATER 


Priscilla Carter, by *Omar Khayyam 

Bay, 1936, by J stown— $500 R 

Bay, 1935, by *Sir Gallahad II— $250 Ret 
FIGHTING HOOK FULL 


Marguerite, by Celt 


Return is for one year if mare does not get in foal. Return to be claimed by December 1, 
1945. See back cover this issue for complete definition of “return.” We reserve the right 


to reject any mare physically unfit. No responsibility is accepted for accidents or disease. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Slam 


Chestnut, 1933, by Chance Play—Jeanne 
Bowdre, by Luke MeLuke 


Sire of Seven Hearts 


Grand Slam won $76,090 and was an im- 
mediate success at stud, the winners in his 
first racing at two in 1943, placing 
him second on the list of 


crop, 
2-yvear-old money 


| winners that year. His first crop included 
the 2-year-old stakes winners Devil’s Thumb 
| and Ogma. In this crop also was Seven 


Hearts, who won stakes at three in 1943, 
and was one of the top handicap horses of 


1944. 
$1,000—Return 


Bay, 1937, by “Sir Gallahad II1I—Countess 
Time, by Reigh Count 


Gallahadion won $92,620, including Ken- 
tucky Derby (defeating Bimelech, etc.), San 
Vicente Handicap and other important races. 
He was second in Arlington Classic, Derby 
Trial Stakes; third in Preakness. His sire 
led American list four times, and his ma- 
ternal grandsire, Reigh Count, is sire also 
of Count Fleet and many other stakes win- 
ners. 


$250—Return 


Ladysman 


Chestnut, 1930, by Pompey—Lady Belle, 


“Polymelian 
of the 1944 2-year- 


old stakes winner BEST EFFORT 
$500—Live Foal 


SIRE 


These Three Stallions Standing At 


ALMAHURST 


| 

HENRY H. KNIGHT 

| Marvin Childs Nicholasville 
Manager Kentucky 


Well-Bred Broodmares 
For Sale 


Bred to PASTEURIZED and due to foal 
this Spring. 


‘Futurity 
facing 


nominated in The 
1947) (Westcheste 


Mares have been 
and Matron Sta 


kes 


Association) ; The Pimlico Futurity “a Mar- 
guerite 1947 (Maryland Jockey Club); foals also 
clig ible to National Stallion Stakes (Westcheste1 
Racing Association). 

Fair Pla Hastit 

=: Roek Sa 

Merny T 

Isingla 

Stars 

\ Astrol 

iM (3) 


Sister to DEAD RECKONING. dam of the 
Stakes Winner DIRECTOR J. E. 

Half-sister to the Stakes Winners Gamble, 
Dicing (Pocahontas Handicap, etc.), Cross Work 
Yankee Doodle, Army and Navy, etc 

Produce FIGHTING CHANCE is 
CHANCE BRAS by *QUATRE BRAS, 


dam of 
3-yvear-old 


winner last year: of CHANCIZED by PAS- 
TEURIZED, 2-year-old winner last) year, her 
only foals to be trained and raced. She also has 


an outstanding yearling ‘colt by P ASTEU RIZED. 


FLYING BLAZE 


“Wing Ebony The Finn 
Nie Flying Heels Princess Mary 
Heeltaps Ultimus 
a- Queen ot the Water 
Ajax 
= | *silver Blan | Rondeau 
a= Sapiener } Gorges 
| Saplentia 
A WINNER. 
FLYING BLAZE is half-sister to the winners 
SUNCIRCLE BLAZE and FLUSH. 
Out of a fine *TEDDY mare. Bred by The 
Aga Khan. 
Produce: FLYING PAST, first foal, 2 years 


old last year, started twice then died. She had 
worked a quarter in :22 and a half in :46 out of 
the gate and looked to be a filly of the highest 
class. She has a 2-year-old colt by PASTEUR- 
IZED in Florida that has been highly tried. We 
have her yearling colt. A corker. 


BRIARLUBE 


Sundridge Amphion 
wt o*Sun Briar \ | Sierra 
Hriar St. Frusquin 
| Presentation 
ae Broomstick Ben Brush 
= | Salubria \ | *Elt 
Sand Pocket *Rock Sand 
| Poeketpiees 

A WINNER. 

Half-sister to the winners Copperfield, Meeting 
Place, Trvlubia, etc. 


BRIARLUBE has had two foals that 


to racing age. 


Produce 
did not live 


The mares are 
condition and are 


types, are in excellent 


mothers 


grand 


good 


Full 


DR. CHARLES F. HENRY 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 


Family Histories on Request. 


Devon, Pa. 
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SUPREMUS 


| Bay, 1922, by Ultimus— Mandy Hamilton, 
| by John o° Gaunt 


@® His Sons and Daughters Have Won 
More Than $1,300,000. 


@ He Has Held Title of Leading Sire 
of 2-Year-Old Winners. 


@ He Has Sired 172 Winners, Includ- 


ing a score of stakes winners. 


- @ He Is the Sire of the Dams of Menow 
and many other stakes winners. His 
dam was a stakes winner and pro- 
ducer of three stakes winners. 


Fee $750—Return 
STANDING 19145 SEASON 


 O'SULLIVAN FARMS 


Blakeley Manor, Charles Town, W. Va. 


Apply: 
Box 511, 


R. Justin Funkhouser, 
Charles Town, W. Va. 


Incorporated 
M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 
| 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB | 
Crete, Tl. | 


Old Hickory Farm Stallions 


(Phil T. Chinn) 


HIGH BREEZE 


Brown, 1938, by Ariel—Theia, by Chance Play 
A Fandsome Horse of Superior Racing Quality 
An accident cut short HIGH BREEZE’S racing 
eareer in his two-year-old season after only five 
starts, three of which he won and the fourth 
found him placed despite being injured. In his 
first race. at Jamaica, he won by eight lengths, 
defeating the stakes winners Bold Trishman, 
Daily Delivery and others. At Belmont, he won 
by 2'. lengths, defeating the stakes winner Rob- 
ert Morris. He won the Juvenile Stakes by 4 
lengths, defeating stakes winners Omission and 
Air Master, missing track record by only 1 
second although the footing was not fast. His 
injury was evident for the first time in the Flash 
Stakes. but he was third nevertheless, 
only 2 lengths in time only second off track 
* record. In the United States Hotel Stakes his 
fifth and last start, he revealed soreness going 
to the post and was unplaced. 


Complimentary Seasons for Mares of 
Suitable Bloodlines 


Owners of — Breeze will lease produce of 
Dams of Stakes Winners 


ZACAWEISTA 


Black, 1926, by High Time—*L 
by Mordant 


$500—Return 


ucrative, 
Sook Full 
Versailles-Midway Pike Farm 


Phone: Versailles 488 Woodford County 
KENTUCKY 


SEASON 1945 


TEURIZED 


Cudgel Broomstick 
Milkman -| Eugenia Bureh 
| 
== | Milkmaid Peep Day 
=" Nell Olin 
= *Sir Gallahad 11 *Teddy 
Ps Polka Dot Celt 

Network 


Winner BELMONT STAKES, 
STAKES, etc. 


EAST VIEW 


PASTEURIZED was a high-class, fast, 
game racehorse, winning from 41% furlongs 
to 142 miles. He is beautifully bred. His 
ancestors, both sires and dams, are the best 
that can be found in the stud books of 
America, England and France. 

Two colts and four two-year-old fillies 
were trained and started in 1944. Three 
won—two were in the money several times, 
the other one started twice and died. She 
had worked a quarter in :22 and a half in 
:46 out of the gate. 

BELPAST won twice by five lengths, and 
was third in the Jeanne d’ Are Stakes, get- 
ting in a tangle at the gate and last away. 
An injury prevented her from fulfilling her 
early promise. She looks to be a filly of the 
highest class. 

At the Long Island sales 1944, the last 
vearling sold was by PASTEURIZED and 
brought $5,200. He has been highly tried 
and his owner is tremendously pleased with 
him. 

PASTEURIZED 


foals have good 
formation, 


dispositions and speed. 
Fee $300—Return One Year 


Mares must be accompanied by satisfactory 
veterinarian’s certificate. Return to be claimed 
by Dee. 1. Not responsible for accident or disease. 


DR. CHARLES F. HENRY 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 


con- 


Devon, Pa. 
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For Better Race Horses 


is the thing to study 


Students of nutrition no longer consider hay and oats alone an adequate feed for 
horses—even for work horses, much less for that super-horse, the Thoroughbred 
racer. Scientists pretty well agree, but horsemen differ as to what is the most 
nutritious diet. This is quite natural, for horsemen are great ones for a difference 
of opinion, and horses don’t always agree either when it comes to their food. Like 
humans, they don’t always relish what is best for them. So the ideal feed must 


first be PALATABLE. 

On account of the many high costs facing horsemen today the ideal feed must be 
ECONOMICAL. Because of help shortage. CONVENIENCE is important. Above 
all it must be a balanced complete ration, when fed with good hay, and fortified 
with all the MUST vitamins and minerals a race horse’s complex body mechanism 
requires. 

A pretty big order, you will say. We honestly believe we have the answer in Der- 
wood Crunch. We also propose to try to convince the breeders and owners who 
read the Blood Horse though a series of advertisements that will appear here more 
or less regularly throughout the coming year. Anyone who might want to take our 
story in one big dose and have it over with, may get a complete set of proofs and 
a useful booklet with more facts about Nutrition by simply sending a post card to 


The Derwood Mill, Derwood, Maryland. 


DERWOOD 
JUNE PASTURE WINTER 
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Col. John Hay Whitney, President. 
J. A. ESTES, Editor. 


Volume XLIII 


Upside-Down View 


N attempt is being made—not without a con- 

siderable measure of success—to stand the 
American public on its head and give it an upside- 
down view of the problem of gambling. 

It is being represented to the public that rac- 
ing, with its legalized wagering apparent to all 
who wish to buy a ticket or read the newspaper or 
listen to the radio or walk into a poolroom, is a 
peculiarly iniquitous stimulant to the gambling 
urge which depraves the human race. 

It is also being represented that out of this well 
of iniquity are drawn the waters which are poi- 
soning our other sporting institutions, including 
those Vestal Virgins of the temple of athletics, 
baseball, basketball, and football. 

Even the New York Stock Exchange is reported 
to have protested that it doesn’t want any of that 
race track money. This is the Wall Street of Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk and Daniel Drew and a thou- 
sand other malefactors, living and dead, who have 
preyed upon the American people for generations. 
This is the Wall Street which corrupted legisla- 
tures as a matter of routine. This is the Wall 
Street which, when it was unable to bribe, found 
it convenient to murder. This is the Wall Street 
which stole more in a day than racing, if it had 
been equally corrupt, could have stolen in a 
year. ... But wait. Let us count to a hundred. 
Very slowly. One. Two. Three.... 

Now, let’s look at this upside-down situation. 

Racing is not the worst form of gambling. It 
is the best. Its growth in the United States in the 
last four decades has been based upon progres- 
sively stricter control, upon the fairest methods of 
handling wagers yet devised, and upon a steady 
growth in the character of its management. It 
has operated under the sanction of state govern- 
ments and has paid taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Its record is open. In most places it will 
stand the closest serutiny. And wherever it is 
still at fault, there we may expect that conditions 
will be righted at the normal speed with which the 


A. B. Hancock, Vice President. L. A. Beard, Treasurer. 
JOHN D. MURPHREE, Associate Editor. 


Lexington, Ky., Saturday, February 17, 1945 


J. A. Estes, Secretary. 
DAN M. BOWMAR, Business Manager and Advertising Manager. 
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processes of the American way of living permit 
the replacement of evil with good. 

But a very large percentage of the American 
people gamble, and only a small percentage of 
them gamble at the race tracks. Most of their 
betting is done through illicit channels, without 
state control, without fair methods, and through 
persons and organizations in which there has 
been no perceptible improvement of character. 
There lies the great reservoir of moral squalor 
which revolts the American people against gam- 
bling. 

Racing has two problems with gambling. 

First, it must be concerned with its legitimate 
business, which takes place on the race track it- 
self. In lush times such as these there appears to 
be only one principle guiding the business of col- 
lecting easy money: get all you can. Hence there 
is a danger of too much racing, too much betting. 

What points up this problem as a great danger 
nowadays is the fact that the states are by far 
the greatest benefactors from the easy money 
which comes from too much racing. Profits of 
track operators are held to narrow limits by tax 
laws, and there is no great financial incentive for 
them to overdo the job. But more racing simply 
means more revenue to government. So the 
states become the goad which urge more days of 
racing, more race tracks. More and more and 
more, until the public sickens. And when the 
thing has become a stench, the state will be the 
first to accuse the race tracks. 

The second problem is with illicit gambling. 
The handbooks are beyond the tracks’ control. 
The states shirk their responsibility of controlling 
them. So again the blame is laid at the wrong 
door. 

It is time for all of us to quit looking for some- 
one else to blame. Illicit gambling is everybody's 
problem. If anything’s to be done about it, we 
must have action, not squawking. If nothing’s to 
be done about it, no good will be done by telling 
one another that racing is to blame. 
will be solved that way. 


No problems 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union, $5 a year; Canada, $6.50; other countries, $7. 
Advertising rates on application. Office: 300 Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. Telephones: Editorial, 485; Advertising, 3746. Mail address: P. 0. Box 1520, 


Lexington §-4, Ky. 


Entered as second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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By Joe H. Palmer 


Prediction 


READER writes to call attention to a 2-year- 

old prophecy to which this onlooker was the 
party of the second part, and as you may antici- 
pate, the matter wouldn’t be brought up except 
that the thing was fulfilled. It was in the early 
months of 1943 that Horace N. Davis, of Blue 
Grass Heights Stock Farm, was being grilled 
closely on the feeding practices at his farm, and 
the results were published in THE BLoop-HORSE 
of May 1, 1943. After the rest of the shooting 
was over, he remarked: 


You watch and see if the 1942 foals aren | 
1eS sa hat for o reasons. One was that 
la had a lot of rain and good grass a 
sumr I ther is that things are a little tough 
and not knows what he’s going to be able 
S yearlir f and they aren't being overfed. 


Well, as everybody knows now, the foals of 
1942 grew into the best crop of 2-year-olds that 
we've seen for a while. Comparisons are difficult, 
of course, and if it were a matter only of the class 
of one or two top individuals it would be a highly 
debatable proposition. But in 1944 there was an 
extraordinary number of 2-year-olds to show real 
class—after you get past Pavot and Free for All 
you find Errard, Alexis, Busher, Best Effort, 
Plebiscite, Bobanet, War Jeep, Fighting Don, 
Flood Town, Burg-El-Arab, Pot 0’ Luck, Rick’s 
Raft, Alabama, Dockstader, Hail Victory, The 
Doge, Good Blood, Ace Card, Expression, and a 
good many others which at one time or another 


showed unusual ability. Some of these were 
homegrown, of course, but a good many went 


through the sales ring and thus were within the 
scope of Mr. Davis’ prophecy. 

Furthermore, for what it may be worth, there 
were more winning 2-year-olds in 1944 than any 
earlier season was able to produce, though there 
have been many seasons when there were more 2- 
year-old races than there were in 1944. This is 
hardly to be shrugged off lightly. Thus Mr. Davis 
is to be credited with one successful prediction. 
As my correspondent, Charles E. Dawson of Sil- 
ver Springs, Md., puts it, “That’s what is known 
as calling your shots.” 

It also comes under the general heading, “sweet 
are the uses of adversity,” a text which is getting 
considerable attention at the moment. By the 
same token that in 1943 no one knew what he was 
going to sell yearlings for, no one is too well in- 
formed on this subject in 1945. It should be 
hastily pointed out that no real comparison is in- 
tended; breeders are pretty cheerful under the 
present situation, and there is no reason to believe 
that this seasen’s yearlings are getting less than 
their normal complement of oats. 


Currents of the Time 


eo peculiarly enough, seems to be mak- 

ing more friends closed than it did open, be- 
cause it has done one thing hitherto believed im- 
possible in official Washington. The exigencies 
of warfare have put the finger on a good many 
civilian activities, and upon various groups, and 
each in turn has yelled like a banshee’ with 
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Premio Anahuac (winner-take-all), Hipod- 
romo de las Americas. 

Last date 1945 2-year-olds may be named 
with The Jockey Club free of charge 


Feb. 18 


Feb. 28 


Mar. 1 Third payment due for 1945 Travers 
Stakes ($100), and Alabama Stakes ($50), 
Mar. 15 Supplementary closing of Handicap de las 
Americas, 
First payment due for 1945 Hopeful Stakes 
($50). 
Apr. 1 Payments due ($10 each) on 1945 Can- 
adian Derby and Winnipeg Futurity, 
Polo Park. 
Apr. 15 Supplementary closing of five Hipodromo 
de las Americas stakes. 
“THE SIGN" IN FEBRUARY 
15-16 ~ Feet 21-23 i! Arms 
17-18 '( Head 24-25 Breast 
19-20 ~ Neck 26-28 Heart 


cramps. But racing went down the drain with no 
more than a wave of the hand, and without any 
argument at all. It behaved, in brief, just as if 
being asked to cooperate with the winning of the 
war were a natural and understandable proce- 
dure. This cannot but make a good impression 
on a public which must be a little tired, by now, 
of hearing one party after another insist that his 
business must be allowed to operate as usual be- 
‘ause of its morale value to the rest of the nation. 

It is of course entirely natural that any sort 
of trouble brings out the instinct to band together, 
and this bystander has found an increasing num- 
ber of horsemen fingering the idea of a national 
control of racing. There seems absolutely no 
sentiment for a czar. (Why a czar?) Why not an 
emperor, king, monerch, kaiser, dictator, mikado, 
potentate, or exalted panjandrum for a change? 
Children are going to grow up believing a czar is 
a man who controls a sport on a national scale.) 
sut there does seem to be a slowly crystalizing 
feeling that the best elements in racing should be 
formed into a controlling body, with such powers 
as are exercised by the Jockey Club in England, 
for example. 

There is no very clear way in which this could 
be achieved, even if everyone were willing. Just 
now the racing laws in the various states which 
have racing place control in the state racing com- 
missions, and legislative changes would be neces- 
sary before any national body could have power. 

Unless there is a considerable improvement in 
the breed of politicians, it appears almost impos- 
sibly difficult to persuade any state which has 
racing to hand over control of it to an outside 
body, however worthy the latter may be. Of 
course other sports operate under national organi- 
zations, more or less unchecked by state restric- 
tions, but other sports offer little political gravy. 

This onlooker, who has no particular objection 
to the idea of national control in racing, neverthe- 
less thinks he knows a stone wall when he sees 
one. Such control as is exercised over racing— 
and it is not nearly enough, by the way—is very 
likely to remain a state matter, and any cleaning 
up or weeding out that is done will have to be 
done state by state. The notion here is that there 
are already enough rules and restrictions and me- 
chanical devices in racing, and that any improve- 
ment is to be brought about by a more rigid 
supervision of the personnel which takes part 
it. 
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They Finally 
Noticed 


By John D. Murphree 


THLETIC directors of the Western Confer- 
ence at a meeting in Chicago on February 3 
were the first to let the cat out of the bag. 

In the month following the closing of the race 
tracks on January 2 considerable mental anguish 
had been heaped on the heads of leaders in bas- 
ketball, baseball, football, causing their propa- 
ganda boards to do a lot of fast thinking in order 
to maintain public support in time of war. The 
line that racing was different from other sports 
because it involved gambling was getting over big 
until a basketball coach of a college team playing 
at Madison Square Garden thoughtlessly revealed 
to members of the press how he had directed one 
of his players to sacrifice the opportunity of scor- 
ing so that betting commissioners would not make 
a clean sweep on certain point odds they ‘had of- 
fered on the game. This sudden revelation that 
other sports besides racing were “tainted”? with 
gambling had not been lost sight of before the 
news broke that five Brooklyn College basketball 
players had confessed to accepting a bribe of 
$1,000 to throw a game with Akron University 
scheduled to be played at Boston Garden on 
January 31. 

This unpleasant mess of publicity required 
some hair-trigger brain-work by those assigned to 
salvaging basketball and kindred sports as “mo- 
rale builders” in face of the work-or-fight bill be- 
fore Congress. The propaganda boys went into a 
huddle and came out with an air of injured inno- 
cence to announce the startling discovery that 
widespread gambling on other sports had devel- 
oped almost overnight since the closing of the 
race tracks. They said the bookmakers, who had 
previously confined their activities to horse races, 
had suddenly moved in on basketball, and would 
do the same with baseball and football if emer- 
gency measures were not adopted to repel them. 

Immediately the stampede was on. Representa- 
tives of baseball’s International League at a meet- 
ing in New York City announced a new rule for- 
bidding any team manager revealing in advance 
of a game the name of his pitcher. J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the F. B. I., was proposed to 
be the new ezar of baseball because he would 
know how to get rid of the gambling element. 
New York City’s Mayor La Guardia, long an op- 
ponent of racing, said that the practice of “fixing” 
basketball games in the metropolitan area was 
widespread but “it just happened that Brooklyn 
College was the school that got caught.” A grand 
jury in Brooklyn continued to probe into the 
Brooklyn College scandal while basketball coaches 
throughout the country, like Ed Diddle, of West- 
ern Kentucky Teachers College, and “Phog’’ 
Allen, of the University of Kansas, laid it square- 
ly on the closing of the race tracks. 

At the meeting, however, of the Western Con- 
ference (“Big Ten”) athletic directors, two reso- 
lutions were passed, according to the following ae- 
count by the Associated Press, which would indi- 
cate a set-up had been firmly established for bet- 
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ting on college athletic events long before the ces- 
sation of racing: 

The directors also resolved that basketball ratings 
and information sheets referring to colleges should 
be abolished, and requested newspapers and radio 
stations to refrain from forecasting the possible out- 
come of athletic contests. They also resolved not 
to give out program or statistical information which 
would contribute to gambling. 

Behind these resolutions is the hushed story of 
the operation of huge gambling syndicates which 
have done a flourishing business on football and 
basketball games by odds or ‘“point-spreads” 
based on figures and ratings compiled by expert 
statisticians. While the New York tracks were 
having their $3,000,000 days, gambling on any 
sport other than racing was overlooked by the 
guardians of the public morals. But since the 
leaders of other sports claim that “tin horns and 
chiselers” did not infiltrate into their ranks until 
January 2, it seems time to offer evidence of a 
much earlier alliance. 

According to an article in the March issue of 
True (“The Man’s Magazine”), entitled “Slide- 
Rule Seer,’ and written by Edwin Diehl and 
James MacFarland, an expert statistician by the 
name of Richard C. Dunkel first developed a sys- 
tem for rating football, and later basketball, 
games which has given him a percentage of ac- 
curacy above 80 per cent in predicting the out- 
come of over 50,000 games since 1929. He is the 
leading football and basketball forecaster in the 
country today, according to his biographers, and 
has the following of more than a million fans, in- 
cluding 75 per cent of the sports writers and edi- 
tors, as well as a great majority of coaches, play- 
ers, and other athletic authorities. Besides pub- 
lishing revised weekly ratings, Mr. Dunkel since 
1935 has been giving his football forecasts over 
radio stations in 18 eastern states under the spon- 
sorship of an oil company, and now, for a rubber 
company, he rates all the basketball games over 
the air. In between his regular tasks he serves 
as acting director of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Bureau, said to be the official headquarters 
for college sports statistics. 

Although Mr. Dunkel avers he is unsympathetic 
to anyone who gambles on his figures and says his 
own survey indicates that less than 10 per cent 
of his clients do wager on them, he admits being 
constantly phoned by gamblers and bookmakers 
seeking his forecasts in advance. He has a net- 
work of correspondents throughout the country 
who send in their observations on the teams. For 
three years his method has determined the seed- 
ings of the 32 college teams invited to the Nation- 
al Association Intercollegiate Basketball Tourna- 
ment at Kansas City. After the war he hopes to 
rate baseball teams, but says he would be de- 
pendent on the knowledge of opposing pitchers. 
Such an idea may have prompted the recent rul- 
ing of the International League forbidding the 
publication of pitchers in advance. 

Despite Mr. Dunkel’s claim that he does not 
cater to the betting fraternity, the fact remains 
that amazingly reliable forecasts of football and 
basketball games are being made available from 
some undefined source to gambling interests 
throughout the country. Arthur Daley, the emi- 
nent sports columnist of the New York Times, 
says there is a betting syndicate at Minneapolis 
which provides the “line” on practically any game 
in the country with uncanny accuracy. 

“If Joe Zilch, the star at Siwash,” says Mr. 
Daley, “falls down the cellar stairs in the privacy 

(Continued on Page 356) 
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The Repression of 
Racing America 


By Salvator 


Puritans and Cavaliers 


HE writer has been asked to prepare for THE 

BLoop-HorsE an article tracing the course of 
racing repression in the U. S. A. As this is a 
subject reaching back in history for two centuries 
or more and a good-sized book might easily be 
written about it, the reader will understand that 
with war-time restrictions upon printing and 
paper, it can only be sketched here in the barest 
outline. 

As is well known, racing in its origin was an 
aristocratic sport, confined exclusively to the “no- 
bility and gentry” in England (where in an or- 
ganized form it originated) and other European 
lands. It was transplanted to the United States, 
then “the Colonies,” when New York was taken 
over from the Dutch by the English in 1665, but 
in an unorganized form had previously been flour- 
ishing in Virginia and Maryland. Its vogue in 
England had been established by the Stuart 
Kings, especially Charles II, who reigned from 
1660 to 1685 and is popularly known as “the 
Father of the British Turf.” 

But while one of the chosen forms of sport of 
the English aristocracy, it was in equally bad 
odor—on that very account—among the large 
body of Puritans which were the determined op- 
ponents of the Stuart aristocracy known collec- 
tively as the Cavaliers. Under the first two 
Stuart kings, James I and Charles I, the Puritans 
had been extensively persecuted for both religious 
and social reasons. They had risen in rebellion 
under Cromwell, had overthrown the monarchy, 
beheaded Charles I, and established what was 
-alled a Protectorate, with Cromwell at its head. 
But upon Cromwell’s death this went rapidly to 
pieces and the Stuart dynasty returned to power 
when Charles II ascended the throne. 

The party persecutions in England had not been 
one-sided. When the Puritans were in power they 
went after the Cavaliers as roughly as ever the 
Cavaliers had after them when the latter were in 
control. Hence it came about that great numbers 
of both parties sought to escape persecution by 
emigrating to the New World. And, along with 
the Puritans, who settled principally in New 
England, came great numbers of Quakers, simi- 
larly harassed and downtrodden in England, who 
settled principally in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. The great Cavalier centers were 
New York, Virginia, and Maryland. 

All this had a great deal to do with what sub- 
sequently was to happen to racing in America. It 

yas, to begin with, hated and repressed in New 
England, the great Puritan region, and in and 
about Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
the great Quaker region. On the other hand, in 
New York, Maryland, and Virginia it throve and 
took root in amazing style. 
The repression of racing 


and in fact all other 
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forms of outdoor sport at which people assembled 
in large numbers—was very stern and rigid in 
New England. Severe penalties, some of them 
very severe, were employed to prevent it; even if 
a couple of boys got out their scrubs and indulged 
in an impromptu race as a private affair they 
felt the heavy hand of the Elders. In the Quaker 
strongholds it was similar. There was also a 
religious tinge to this, for neither the Puritans 
nor the Quakers were of the Established Church 
of England; while the New Yorkers, Maryland- 
ers, and Virginians were, together with a small 
mixture of the Catholic faith. 

The Puritans proved unbending in their oppo- 
sition. But as time passed the Quakers became 
less intolerant. From New York City and its vi- 
cinity racing spread through New Jersey and 
finally got established in Philadelphia in a big 
way. In fact, the Philadelphia meetings in the 
period just before the Revolutionary War were 
the most important in the Colonies; at them the 
champions of the New York Turf found a middle 
ground where they could meet those from Mary- 
land and Virginia in great races for supremacy. 

This was the condition when the Revolution 
came. The fighting formally began in 1776, but 
as early as 1774 the Continental Congress, 
sensing what was sure to come, and endeavoring 
to prepare for it, issued an appeal to the entire 
Thirteen Colonies to suspend all forms of public 
sport until the grave crisis that darkened the 
skies should be passed. This caused racing to 
cease until the war had come and gone, or for 
near ten years, as it was not resumed until peace 
-ame in 1782 and was formally declared in 1783. 


After the Revolution 


HE success of the Revolution and the emer- 

gence of the U. S. A. as an independent nation 
caused the reorganization of the country upon 
new lines, that were revolutionary indeed. The 
old aristocratic regime passed at once and for- 
ever, with its scheme of royal governors, and Lon- 
don the real seat of government. The newborn 
republic swept everything of that kind away, re- 
placing it by a government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people’ and a Constitution 
which was pronounced “the greatest political in- 
strument ever devised by mankind.” The Es- 
tablished Church also went by the boards and re- 
ligion of all forms, sects, etc., became free from 
oppression or persecution. 

These changes vitally affected racing. In the 
first place, the passing of the aristocratic and 
royal ascendancy deprived it of a great prop. In 
the second place, the religious angle again ob- 
truded. New England maintained her persistent 
antagonism. The repressive regime in Pennsyl- 
vania again came into power and Philadelphia’s 
great pre-war meetings and famous Jockey Club 
were abolished, never again to come into existence 
down to the present day. New Jersey and Dela- 
ware followed along the same path for decades. 

Meanwhile, in New York, Maryland, Virginia, 
and the Carolinas, the great citadels of the sport, 
there grew up an anti-aristocratic and religiously 
motivated crusade against racing that exercised 
a great influence. The schisms of various 
Protestant sects from the Established Church 
raised up large bodies of people that hated racing 
because it had always been identified with the 
“High Church” and they became very powerful 
at the polls. This condition was so marked that 
post-Revolutionary racing, when revived in New 
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Of the Author 


The present hiatus in racing is a war emer- 
gency measure. But so many persons are finding 
so many other factors in it, and so many of the de- 
velopments leading up to earlier repressions are 
being rehearsed today, that THE BLoop-HORSE 
wished to have the modern generation of horse- 
men, and more especially of track operators, re- 
view the story of racing’s ins and outs in America, 

For that story we turned to the world’s No. 1 
Turf writer, 74-year-old John L. Hervey (Salva- 
tor). 

Mr. Hervey’s father and grandfather, both Con- 
necticut Yankees, were excellent horsemen and 
judges of horses, and were fond of racing. His 
mother remembered Fashion and Grey Eagle. As 
a child John Hervey became fascinated with 
horses, especially trotters and Thoroughbreds, and 
resolved to make a career of writing about them. 
He began that career at the age of 16, and now 
has had roughly 57 years of it. It has been a life- 
time of distinguished achievement. 

Here is, we believe, an article as fine, as reveal- 
ing, as meaningful as Salvator has ever written. 


York, Maryland, and Virginia, encountered great 
opposition. 

The extent of this movement may be inferred 
from the fact that many eminent public men, 
from Washington and Jefferson down, who had 
been among the leading supporters of racing be- 
fore the Revolution, felt obliged to retire from it 
in order to avoid the attacks which would have 
been made upon them had they remained identi- 
fied with it. 

Post-Revolutionary racing therefore fell to very 
low levels. The New York legislature in 1802 
passed a law aimed to prevent all racing in the 
State. Similar laws had been passed previously 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Still earlier, in 
1790, one had been passed in North Carolina. In 
1792, in Virginia, where the sport was most firmly 
entrenched, a decree was enacted that no bet of 
more than seven dollars could be made upon any 
horse race, cock-fight, or other sporting event. 
The only great racing point where the blight was 
not felt was Charleston, S. C., where all attempts 
to stamp out the meetings failed and those held 
there became and remained for years the most 
brilliant in the country. 

But now the reaction inevitable began to occur, 
for extreme measures never fail to produce it. 
The public wanted racing, were determined to 
have it, and the law-makers, reformers, and fa- 
natics were obliged to recognize that fact. Gradu- 
ally a revival commenced. Virginia took the lead 
in the South, followed by New York in the North. 
Great meetings were built up at Richmond, Pet- 
ersburg, and Norfolk in Virginia; while the open- 
ing of the Union Course on Long Island in 1821 
proved an epochal event, as it transformed the 
sport in the North from something that was just 
struggling along to a great and well established 
organization. Other important tracks were built 
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across from the metropolis in New Jersey. The 
post-Revolutionary stagnation in Maryland was 
displaced by the rise of Baltimore as a great raec- 
ing city, while Washington, the national capital, 
also assumed national status as a Turf center. 

It is not the purpose of this article, nor within 
its limits is it possible, to follow the course of 
events from this time forward with detailed com- 
prehensiveness. Only a general idea of the condi- 
tions can be given. But from the foregoing 
resume it will be gathered that almost from the 
beginning the American Turf had more or less of 
a thorny path along which to make its way. Re- 
ligious, political, “reform,” and other elements 
were never for any very extended period quiescent 
in their efforts to suppress it—and had it not been 
a plant of such sturdy and irrepressible growth 
and constitution, it long since would have passed 
from the American scene. 

Through the forty years that intervened be- 
tween the opening of the Union Course in 1821 
and the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, im- 
mense and far-reaching changes had taken place. 
From a strip of States along the Atlantic Coast 
the Union had spread across the entire continent, 
had reached out to take in everything north of 
Mexico and south of Canada, and begun to assume 
its final shape and form. And everywhere that 
pioneering, settlement, and development pene- 
trated, the race horse went with them and became 
a part of the civilization that was established. In 
the post-Revolutionary time Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and other new southern States had been admitted 


-to the Union and there racing and breeding took 


instant root and began an upward surge that 
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gave them an astonishing prominence, considering 
their youth and immaturity. And when the Stars 
and Stripes went up over California a similar 
condition developed there. 


New York Takes Over 


HE immense and permanent changes which the 

Civil War wrought are subjects so well and 
generally known as to require scarcely more than 
mention. As these affected racing they were in- 
deed momentous. From a sport preponderantly 
identified with the Old South it was transformed 
into one preponderantly identified with the New 
North. In particular, New York took over its 
dominance and from that time forth one might 
almost say of racing as of politics, ““as New York 
goes, so goes the nation”—with, of course, such 
exceptions as sweeping generalizations usually 
include. 

The war gave both Virginia and the Carolinas 
the coup de grace as great racing and breeding 
centers. So completely devastated were they that 
neither has since recovered its former status. 
New Orleans, the real racing capital of America 
for years previous to 1861, suffered a fate very 
similar, only after long years to be alleviated by 
the invasion of Northern capital and promotion. 
Southern racing and breeding became localized 
in Kentucky and Tennessee almost exclusively. 

Once New York had taken over, her ascendancy 
rapidly proceeded. The opening of the Saratoga 
plant in 1864 and then of Jerome Park, in the 
Metropolitan sector, in 1867, placed enduring 
milestones along the sport’s “course of empire.” 
The popularity and growth of Metropolitan inter- 
est were so rapid in their uprush that Monmouth 
Park, across in New Jersey, at the then immense- 
ly popular summer resort of Long Branch, was 
opened in 1870. 

Racing now became almost continuous through 
the spring, summer and fall at these three tracks 
and the public appetite grew by what it fed on. 
So much so that Long Island, racing’s fons et 
origo in the New World, soon resumed her 
“manifest destiny” by a grand revival in the 
shape of no less than three new “places of sport” 
—at Gravesend, on the outskirts of Brooklyn; and 
first at Brighton Beach and then at Sheepshead 
Bay, Coney Island. 

This made no less than five different “major” 
tracks, in the New York sector, proper, plus Sara- 
toga, upstate. And now, for the first time since 
the Civil War, there began to be heard criticisms 
of and attacks upon racing. 

These had their inception in Brooklyn, which at 
that time was known as the “City of Churches” 
and prided itself upon its reputation as a religious 
center and a place of “law and order.”’” Added to 
this was the fact that in the pre-Civil War period 
the old race tracks on Long Island, of which there 
were several, had fallen into bad odor and in one 
instance at least had been the scene of disrepu- 
table occurrences. On that account the reform 
antagonism had been stirred up. 

But the real “beginning of the end” was pro- 
vided by Brighton Beach. 


Easy Money 


T that time (1879) Coney Island was rising 
to fame as a seaside resort for constantly- 
increasing crowds of New Yorkers. It happened 
that William A. Engeman, a Brooklyn real-estate 
operator, had got hold of a large tract of vacant 
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land at Brighton Beach which he was trying to 
subdivide and dispose of at a profit for building 
purposes. But sales were slow and the proposi- 
tion looked like a poor one. 

Things had reached that stage when it was 
made public that racing was to be revived on the 
Island, in a big way, by the newly organized 
Coney Island Jockey Club, which was headed by 
a coterie of metropolitan Turf, financial, and 
social magnates. They had bought a tract of land 
close by Engeman’s (after he had endeavored 
unsuccessfully to interest them in his holdings), 
and were there preparing to construct what would 
be the finest race course in America, to be called 
Sheepshead Bay. Much interest was displayed 
by the public in the new development and it 
promised to do a lot for Coney Island. 

Engeman saw his chance—and grabbed it. He 
resolved to “get in on the ground floor” by beat- 
ing the Sheepshead Bay group to their objective, 
This he realized by hiring a big crew of workmen 
and laying out and building a mile track at 
Brighton Beach, with a grandstand and stables, 
almost over night. It was hastily constructed, 
the track was rough and slow, the buildings cheap 
and flimsy—but— it served. 

He threw open his gates in the summer of 1879 
at which time aristocratic Sheepshead Bay was 
still little more than a paper project: and, as a 
matter of fact, it did not open until the next 
summer of 1880. When it did, however, the visi- 
tors found the most superb race course in Amer- 
ica awaiting them, with the fastest and best foot- 
ing not only but the finest and most elegant 
buildings and appointments. In that respect it 
far surpassed all previous race courses, which 
made it the scene of the best racing in the coun- 
try, attended by the largest and most fashionable 
crowds. 

But meanwhile Brighton Beach was _ bowling 
along on its way just as gaily. Sheepshead Bay 
catered to the “swells,” Brighton Beach to the 
“beach-combers.”” The great stables, famous 
trainers and jockeys, and society leaders, male and 
female, that congregated at Sheepshead avoided 
Brighton like the plague. It was, in fact, avow- 
edly put “on the map” for racing’s proletariat. 
The crowds that thronged its precincts at gate- 
fees less than half than those charged over the 
way, were of the shirt-sleeves-and-calico stripe: 
the horses that filled its stables and performed 
before them were the “lizards,” the “crabs,” and 
“skins” that could not even so much as “smell of 
the money” in competition with the patrician 
steeds carrying the colors of the Belmonts, the 
Lorillards, the Witherses, and the other “moguls” 
that made history at Jerome Park and Sheeps- 
head; the men that owned and trained and the 
jockeys that rode them, formed the ‘submerged 
tenth” of Turfdom. Put—the people came in 
crowds; the purses were modest with no fancy 
stakes; the betting, if small in volume, was yet 
extremely gratifying to the management; and if 
no records were broken over the course—what of 
it? Brighton Beach was making money “hand 
over fist” for “Bill” Engeman, who thanked his 
lucky stars that the “moguls” had turned down 
his property when seeking for a track-site and, 
as it were, forced him into the game. 


Brighton Beach Sets a Pattern 


O good was the game that Engeman conceived 
a racing scheme never before attempted. 
Sheepshead Bay, Jerome Park, Monmouth Park, 
Gravesend (one of the oldest tracks on Long 
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88 Per Cent of His 


Registered Foals Winners 
at 2 in 1944 


PETROSE 


(Owned by L. A. Moseley & Co.) 


*Cinderella 


Peter Hastings | Peter Pan by Commando = 
Princess Nettie 


Nettie Hastings by Hastings 
PETROSE (Chestnut, 1934) 


Rose Twig { Sipremus by Ultimus—*Mandy Hamilton 
Twig by Pennant—Stickling 
Petrose had 8 registered foals of 1942 (two- 
year-olds 1944). All started, seven won — 88 
per cent winners. This probably is highest 


percentage in America for a sire with 8 or more 


foals. These juvenile winners, races won and 

first monies won are: 

Valdina Trial, 5-._.._$6,200 Valdina Jane, 1 --$ 650 

Valdina Gaylad, 1,245 Potsey, 

Valdina Tumble, 850 Eluros, 2_ - 2,365 
Erato, 2............$2,350 


Before last season, Petrose had few foals. In 
1943, two of his two-year-olds started and both 
won. They were the stakes winner Tropea and 
Valdina Senora, winner of 8 races at 2, including 
the $7,500 Gen. Montgomery Handicap and five 
other leading handicaps. Petrose is standing 1945 
season at Riverview Farm, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


OLD KENNEY FARM 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
SEASON 1945 


EIGHT THIRTY - $1,000 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Chestnut horse, 1936, by Pilate—Dinner 
Time, by High Time 


JAMESTOWN _ _ $250 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Bay horse, 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie, 
by Fair Play 


The physical condition of any mare coming to 
these stallions is subject to approval. 


Return service must by November 1, 


Apply to 


GEORGE D. WIDENER 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


Or 


WILLIAM M. KING 
Old Kenney Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


$300—Live Foal 


Apply 
L. A. MOSELEY 


Riverview Farm, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


EASY MON 


(Owned by Henry Knight & Ben S. Wood) 


*Pharamond II Phalaris by Polymelus—Bromus 
| Selene by Chaucer—Serenissima 
EASY MON (Bay, 1936) 


Slow and Easy | Colin by Commando 
“| *Shyness by His Majesty 


*Pastorella 
Mrs. K. 


Stakes Winner of 15 Races 


Easy Mon won at 2, 3, and 4, winning Jerome 
Handicap (defeating Third Degree, etc.), Phoenix 
Handicap, ete. He also placed in 15 races, a_large 
percentage of these being stakes. Easy Mon’'s 
sire again is among the leading sires this season, 
while his dam, Slow and Easy, has produced 
eight winners, including three stakes winners. 
Easy Mon’s first get now are yearlings, handsome 
individuals which have tried very high. 


Standing At 
BEN S. WOOD FARM 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Apply— 
BEN S. WOOD, 


$300 
Live Foal 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 


One of California's Finest Farms 


Nostinidge Farms 


Formerly Marwyck Ranch 


An Exclusive Farm devoted solely to 
outside Boarders and Trainees 


Yearlings carefully broken and trained 
Constant supervision of Bob Wheeler 
Electric starting gate 

Finest water 

34-mile training track 

Prices fair and moderate 

Easy access to So. Calif. tracks 
Spacious paddocks 

Finest feed 

24-hour care and watchfulness 
Frequent Vet. observation 

Aged horses rested and pensioned 


NORTHRIDGE FARMS 


North Ridge, Calif. 
Reseda and Devonshire Boulevards 
BOB WHEELER, Mgr. Telephone Rugby 6-2452 
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Stallions Standing At 


Return Conditions 


CLAIBORNE-ELLERSLIE STUDS 


FLARES 
| Marguerite 


FLARES 
$250 Return Bay, 1933 
Standing at Ellerslie Stud, | *Flambette 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Flares has out three crops of racing age and has proved he gets good horses. He is sire 
of Skytracer (winner 1944 Blue Grass Stakes, beating Broadcloth, others; winner New 
Years’ Handicap 1945, etc.), Chop Chop (winner Endurance Handicap, $25,000 added Empire 
City Handicap, placed in Ardsley Handicap, Classic Stakes), Teentee (winner Pimlico Nursery 
Stakes), and other winners which have placed in stakes. He has sired 12 winners from 
his first crop and nine winners from his second crop, and 2-year-old winners from his third 
crop. During the 1944 season his get won $46,605 in first monies only. Flares combines the 
bloodlines which have contributed most to the success of Belair Stud, and he was a top race 
horse himself. He won Newmarket Stakes, Ormonde Plate, Burwell Stakes, Princess of 
Wales’ Stakes, Dullingham Stakes, Lowther Stakes, Champion Stakes, and Ascot Gold Cup. 
He placed in other of England’s best stakes races. 


TINTAGEL Bay, 1933, by “Sir Gallahad III— $250 
Heloise, by Friar Rock. Return 
Standing at Ellerslie Stud, Charlottesville, Va. 


Tintagel has been very successful as a sire with four crops. Of 13 starters from his 
first crop he has sired 11 winners, including the good winners Castleridge, Tinted Chick, Tell 
Me More, White Sea, and Erie Knight. Of 16 foals in his second crop, 2-year-olds of 1942, 
he has 14 winners, including several which have won in three seasons, and the good win- 
ners Amble Tint, Short Life, Gold Tint, Tindell, Tintitter, Darby Doc, and others. Seven 
of 12 starters in Tintagel’s third crop are winners and three others have placed. More 
than 50 per cent of Tintagel’s winners in his first three crops won as 2-year-olds. He had 
eight 2-year-old winners in 1944, including the good winners Talmadge and Freddie’s Pal 
(four races each), Slight Edge, Magnetic Star, and others. Tintagel is from a leading sire, 
and his dam has produced five other stakes winners. 


R GA LLA AD il BOOK FULL 
“RHODES SCHOLAR buchen. Book FULL 


*JACOPO Brown, 1928, by Sansovino— , $300 Return 
Black Ray, by Black Jester. BOOK FULL 
SNARK Bay, 1933, by Boojum— $300 Return 
Helvetia, by *Hourless. BOOK FULL 


STIMULUS Ch., 1922, by Ultimus— $500 | 
Hurakan, by Uncle. BOOK FULL 
Return is for one year if mare does not 


Address: 
prove in foal. Return to be claimed by De- 


tember 1, 1945. A. B. HANCOCK 


Phone 393 


We reserve the right to reject any mare 


physically unfit. No responsibility is accepted CLAIBORNE STUD 
Paris, Kentucky 


for accidents or disease. 
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Island, rejuvenated for a few meetings after fall- 
ing into decay)—all of them raced on the ap- 
proved old- style model. That was to say, they 
had meetings of limited length, usually a week or 
ten days in the spring and another in the fall, 
only Monmouth Park, which operated through 
midsummer, ever running more than two weeks 
consecutively. But Engeman, when he saw “the 
Beach” lying idle through long stretches of per- 
fect weather when the people were coming to 
Coney Island in droves and looking longingly at 
the closed gates of his race track, had an inspira- 
tion. 

He would keep the plant open as long as the 
people would come in sufficient numbers to make 
it pay. 

To conceive was to execute with Engeman, who 
was nothing if not prompt in pursuit of the roll- 
ing dollar. He therefore began opening his gates 
in the merry springtime as soon as Coney was 
ready to entertain visitors—and not closing them 
until the ides of November were at hand. From 
the time when frost was well out of the ground 
until it began to freeze again, racing was in full 
blast at the Beach. It did not even pause while 
the great meetings over the way at Sheepshead 
were in progress, as at first had been the case, 
but went right on under the latter’s aristocratic 
and superbly elevated nose and averted glances. 

This was not only a revolutionary procedure 
in racing, American or foreign—it was one of the 
greatest ones, as time was to prove, in the history 
of the sport, being the entering wedge in what 
was to prove one of its principal features, for 
good and bad. 

It was in vain that conservative racing men 
protested and even tried to buy Engeman out and 
stop “the game,” which was beginning to produce 
thunders Frets the pulpits in Brooklyn and else- 
where, condemnatory editorials in the news- 
papers, and fulminations from the reformers who 
jumped at the chance to get into action. As long 
as the money poured into his coffers from his race 
track, and his venture there raised his real estate 
nearby to happy heights in value, he merely 
snapped his fingers and figured up his takings 
with ever wider smiles. 

Also, with the affluence he had attained he 
began to “doll up” his plant and enrich his pro- 
grams in order to lure some of the “cracks” over 
to the Beach now and then so he could stage a 
really “big”? day and “rake in the coin,” not by 
the handful but by the bucketful. Now and then 
he offered a real stake, of good — and while at 
first they drew nothing but beach-combers, as 
time passed some of the By stables over at 
Sheepshead and Monmouth began to send across 
idle horses to pick up easy money, the lure prov- 
ing irresistible. 

So things went along for a number of seasons— 
and then Engeman’s pioneering began to bear 
fruit. 


The Gut 


T was not so much that other pebbles appeared 

upon the Beach, but that the neighbors took to 
imitating his methods. These neighbors nested 
over in Jersey and decided that if the getting was 
good on Long Island and it could support three 
very successful tracks, one of them a veritable 
gold mine, why not profit by the example? 

Looking about for fields of endeavor, they de- 
cided to make a beginning at two spots near New 
York, of easy access from it, and offering inviting 
opportunities. These were Guttenberg, directly 
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across the Hudson River, and almost opposite 
Central Park; and Clifton, which was inland a 
few miles from Guttenberg. Clifton at its incep- 
tion was planned to present racing of some class 
and had behind it some prominent men, among 
them the famous Dwyer Brothers, proprietors of 
the great racing stable which then dominated the 
Metropolitan tracks and the operators of the 
Brooklyn Jockey Club, at Gravesend. But Gut- 
tenberg, from the outset, was purely and simply a 
“merry-go-round” intended to stage racing (if it 
could be called that) of the cheapest grade, by the 
lowest class of horses, under the most sordid sur- 
roundings, and for revenue only. 

December 1, 1885, is a date to remember in 
American Turf records, for on that day Gutten- 
berg opened its first long winter meeting. Des- 
tined to become famous—or, rather, infamous— 
under the familiar appellation of “the Gut,” this 
was the pioneer plant of the species which was to 
degrade racing to the lowest stage of public re- 
pute on its own account not only, but to proliferate 
its ill fame far and wide by the imitators which 
were begotten by its black but financially prosper- 
ous career. The proprietor, impresario, and profit- 
taker at “the Gut” was one Gottfried, familiarly 
known as “Gus,’” Walbaum, an individual of repul- 
sive personality, as destitute of any extenuating 
characteristic as any highwayman that ever took 
the road. 

The purses at “the Gut,” which ranged ordina- 
rily from $125 to $175, occasionally rose to $200 
or $250. Clifton put on more style and in its 
earlier stages gave $500 ones, and an occasional 
stake. It endeavored to get some horses of class; 
now and then the Dwyers raced some of their own 
there. But this was transient. In order to com- 
pete with “the Gut” its standards were steadily 
lowered until at last they were little higher. But 
it was a money-maker and went right along. No 
matter what the weather or track, such things as 
postponements or declarings- off were never in- 
dulged in at the merry-go-rounds. When the 
depth of winter came, the snow was scraped off 
the course, the betting enclosures were glassed 
and heated, and the sport (?) continued uninter- 
ruptedly. 


More and More and More 


HE latter “Elegant Eighties’ were prosperous 

years with lots of money in circulation and 
profuse spending the order of the day. The pros- 
perity of the race tracks was exceptional, large 
and small, great and mean. Walbaum was ac- 
cumulating a fortune at “the Gut.” The Dwyers 
were making large profits at Clifton. It was so 
rich a field they decided by 1890 that “the more 
the merrier” and accordingly Mike Dwyer built 
another merry-go-round at Elizabeth, N. J., near 
Newark and opposite Jersey City and Brooklyn; 
while Walbaum, deciding that the time was ripe 
to tap a hitherto untilled field, put in a new “Gut” 
which he called the ‘South Jersey Jockey Club,” 
at Gloucester, directly opposite Philadelphia and 
only a few miles from where the present Garden 
State Park is located, in Camden. 

But that was not all: still another track had 
been built and placed in operation not far from 
the Dwyer track at Elizabeth, at a suburban point 
called Linden, and it too was making a bid for the 
patronage of the small-money public. 

Across in New York, in Westchester County, in 
1889 had been created the magnificent new Mor- 
ris Park, the most elaborate and pretentious rae- 
ing plant which the metropolis, or America, had 
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yet beheld, its main oval seconded by the famous 
“Toboggan Slide” straightaway course where a 
carnival of record-breaking set in. 

The crowning touch of all, however, is still to 
be described. Monmouth Park, at Long Branch, 
first of the group of Jersey tracks, opened, as 
aforesaid, in 1870, was not twenty years old and 
quite outmoded in comparison with Morris Park, 
Sheepshead Bay, etc. Its control had passed into 
the hands of D. D. Withers, the “Sage of Brook- 
dale,” and, spurred to emulation, he decided to re- 
build the entire plant upon a scale of grandeur 
unprecedented this side of the Atlantic. The 
main oval was enlarged to 1%, miles in circuit, 
with a straight course of 1% miles. The grand- 
stand made those elsewhere look like pygmies; 
the stabling corresponded. The programs were 
studded with rich stakes and purses. And as is 
historic, that first season Salvator ran his mile 
over the straight course in 1:35% which was to 
stand as the American record for 28 years. 

Thus it will be seen that through the season of 
1890 the Metropolitan-Jersey sector had seven 
“major” tracks in operation—for Brighton Bez ach 
had edged and elbowed its way into that category 
—as follows: Jerome Park and Morris Park in 
Manhattan proper, Gravesend, Brighton Beach, 
and Sheepshead Bay on Long Island, Monmouth 
Park across in Jersey, and upstate Saratoga, 
which in everything but location was a Metro- 


Kentuckian Hotel, 


. Meadors Studio, 
Horse Photos: Lexington, Ky. Phone 4645. 


foaled 1940, good size, very 
Blue Larkspur Filly best conformation, nice and 
fat and in best of condition, a really fine looking filly. 
She was fired two years ago, for ankles, and has been on 
our ranch ever since. Price $3,500. Her name is Blended 
Well, by Blue Larkspur out of *Clonaslee. Christopher 
Ranch Office, 1200 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 


Brown Slave, 1937, by 
Pompey—Brown Rose, by 
In foal to Litchfield. Price reason- 


Broodmare For Sale: 


*Brown Prince IT. 


able. Brown Slave won at 2, 3, and 4. She is half-sister 
to winners Sunny Rose, Burnt Trail, Brown Gal, and 
producer Raynham Rose. Pompey, winner of $143,495. 


was among leading sires for a decade or more. Owner: 
Mrs. C. Pardue, 3755 Southern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


MISS NADI, by King Nadi 
Mares For Sale: (stakes winner), dam of the good 
producing mare Miss Em by King Gorin. Miss Em pro- 
duced the high-class long distance racer Fogarty, Capt. 
Nadi and several other good winners. A very beauti- 
ful. big mare 9 yrs. and in splendid condition and win- 
ner of many races. Sound. RUN IN, by In Memoriam— 


Finntine, by The Finn. An extremely large, well-built 
mare, whose yearlings sold well last fall. Sound. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. J. M. Hubbard, Apt. 41-C, Weissinger-Gaul- 
bert, Louisville, Ky. 
| 
PLAZAS 5779 | 
<=> (ERNEST | 
| 
‘Sporting’ Vooks= Prints ) 


\ 


)) 
SSCAST FORTY NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY | 
— | 
} 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Fox Hunting Big Game 

|} Racing & Steeple- Dogs and Shooting Cock Fighting 

| chasing Angling Curling 

| Horse Breeding Poetry of Sport Faleonry 

| Horses & Horse- Yachting Fencing | 

| manship Coaching Skiing | 
Pole Sporting Fiction Tennis &c 

| 1.000 titles authoritatively described, with 8 illustrations. 

| and an essay on Sporting Books by Ernest R. Gee. $6.00. 
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politan organization and depended on New York 
City, except for a small local public. 


Supplementing them were the five Jersey 
merry-go-rounds, comprising the two originals, 
“the Gut” and Clifton, plus Elizabeth, Linden, 


and Gloucester. Thus there were no less than a 
dozen different plants, ranging all the way from 
the most pretentious to the most plebeian, and all 
but three of them within “forty-five minutes from 
Broadway.” They provided racing—or what 
passed for it in some instances—the year around 
not only, but at times three or four of them would 
be in full swing simultaneously. 


Enough Rope 


T was a situation bound to provoke the 

ing of the storm clouds, and they 
over the Jersey terrain. The press, the pulpits, 
and the reformers went into action, and during 
the winter of 1890-91 a bill was passed by the 
legislature intended to close every track in the 
State. 

But, like almost all similar 
in different commonwealths, it was loosely drawn 
and left local authority much leeway. If the 
county sheriff, in especial, chose to “look the other 
way,” what the law-makers might have done cut 
little figure. When the season of 1891 came 
around, the sheriff of Monmouth County proved 
“unaccommodating,” and Greater Monmouth Park 
stood empty and deserted all the year, while by 
special arrangement Mr. Withers staged the 
meetings which were to have been held there at 
Morris and Jerome Parks. Elizabeth and Clifton 
shared the same fate. But Walbaum made him- 
self so agreeable to the sheriffs of Hudson and 
Camden counties that Guttenberg and Gloucester 
went right along with business as usual. 

In the late winter of 1892 D. D. Withers passed 
on, his end hastened by the blasting of his dream. 
Greater Monmouth was bought by a syndicate, 
whose sinews of war were provided by no less a 
personage than “Boss” Croker, the Sachem of 
Tammany Hall, Mike Dwyer being his field man- 
ager and A. F. Walcott his figurehead. As the 
power of the Sachem extended over into Jersey, 
its pressure, when applied there, brought the re- 
opening of the great Monmouth plant for a 24- 
day meeting. As before, Walbaum went merrily 
on his way at both his bases, neither closing for 
the year until December 31. 

Emboldened by their success and unmindful of 
the unwisdom of extremes, in 1893 Croker and 
Dwyer staged no less than 46 days of continuous 
racing at Monmouth Park, this being the longest 
meeting ever held in America, to that date, at a 
major track. Walbaum, not to be outdone, opened 
on January 2 (Monday) at both Guttenberg and 
Gloucester, not closing until November 30. 

Then the lightning struck. The State legisla- 
ture enacted a new law, which a reform Governor 
quickly signed, so rigidly drawn that there was 
no possibility of evading its provisions. The end 
had come, not only for Croker and Dwyer, and 
for Walbaum, but for everybody else, so far as 


gather- 
broke first 


laws then in force 


racing, good or bad, high or low, in Jersey was 
concerned, for practically half a century. Not 


until 1942, or 49 years afterward, did its renas- 
cence there occur at Garden State Park—the 
longest hiatus of the kind in any of the states of 
the Union. A story whose moral should have been 
both plain and lasting—but which, alas, was not. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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The Palomino Horse: 
ll. Color Genetics 


By Doreen M. Norton 


A Long Way to Go 


ARLY Californians apparently made no effort 

to breed Palominos by a definite plan, and 
only in recent years has an effort been made to 
work out the principles of reproducing the color. 
As both stud books have become established only 
during the past decade, the few records that have 
been kept are still incomplete. Most breeders did 
not bother to keep any record at all, and much of 
their foundation stock was of unknown parentage 
and color background. The following breeding 
theories are only hypotheses—they seem to work 
on a small number of horses, but it will take a 
large number of horses and several generations 
before dependable conclusions can be made. The 
few records that have been kept are not sufficient 
to establish any theory with certitude. 

The theories on breeding Palominos fall rough- 
ly into two general classes. The majority of 
geneticists, and some breeders, believe that the 
Palomino is a hybrid between the albino and 
chestnut color. On the other hand, a few breeders 
insist that palomino is an independent and domi- 
nant color. From this difference of opinion arises 
the greatest controversy amongst Palomino breed- 
ers: can the Palomino ever be bred true to color? 

If it is true that this color is a hybrid cross, 
then it will be impossible for it ever to breed true. 
If palomino is an independent factor, then homo- 
zygous individtals may be discovered and the 
color firmly established. Some people claim to 
have “fixed” the color, but the facts always seem 
to remain unpublished and unexplained. 

Dwight Murphy has been breeding Palominos 
for over 25 years, and he states that they will not 
breed true to color. H. H. Vaughan reported to 
Fred Gremmel, of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry of the University of Arizona, that he 
was unable to fix the color of his Palominos in 30 
years of breeding. Palominos cannot be bred to 
each other with the assurance of getting a Palo- 
mino foal, yet chance meetings of genes can and 
have produced horses of palomino color for four 
or more generations. But if identical matings 
were made for several years in succession, all the 
foals would not be Palominos. 

This article will not go very deeply into the 
technicalities of heredity, but a reader unfamiliar 
with the basic principles would do well to review 
“How Animals Inherit,’ by Dewey G. Steele, in 
THE BLoop-HorseE of December 4, 1943. 

G. W. Salisbury and J. W. Britton, of the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry of Cornell Uni- 
versity, have made an intensive study of the in- 
heritance of the palomino coat color. They put 
forth the widely accepted hypothesis that the 
palomino color is produced by the presence of a 
single incompletely dominant gene capable of re- 
ducing the intensity of the basic chestnut or sorrel 
color. 

Authorities disagree as to whether there is any 
relation between dun and palomino color. The 
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most recent investigations indicate there is no re- 
lation between the two. Chestnut (or sorrel, as 
cold-blooded horses are often called) has a dark 
brown as the darkest element in its color, such as 
skin, eyes, coat, ete. Blacks, bays, and browns 
have black skin, points, manes, ete., as the darkest 
element of their make-up. The theory has been 
advanced that when this dilution gene is superim- 
posed on a horse containing the brown pigment 
(chestnut horse), a Palomino results. When the 
dilution gene acts on a horse having the black pig- 
ment (bay, brown, or black horses) a dun (or 
buckskin) results. 

The dilution gene seems to be in albino horses, 
or in palomino horses, which have in turn received 
it from an albino parent. The conclusion has 
been reached that if a foal is homozygous (receiv- 
ing the same kind of gene from each parent) for 
this dilution gene, the foal will always be an al- 
bino. But if the foal is heterozygous (receiving 
a different kind of gene from each parent) for 
the dilution gene and some other basic color, the 
foal will be palomino or dun, depending upon the 
basic color pigment. 

(If breeding records are correct, there must be 
another way of producing albinos, as the stallion 
Rey del Albino, an albino, mentioned later, was 
produced by the Thoroughbred Eastie, a chestnut, 
and a buckskin mare. However, we are interested 
in the breeding of palominos in this article, and 
won't worry now over the production of Albinos.) 

A true albino, as known in some members of 
the animal kingdom, is completely devoid of color 
pigment, and is recessive to all colors. So horses 
called albinos are not albinos in the true sense of 
the word, as they have traces of pigment in pink 
skin, or cream coat, or in small hairs in the ears, 
or in brown, blue, or pink eyes. The albinism of 
horses, being incomplete, is not completely reces- 
sive in crosses. It seems to contain some muta- 
tion gene, capable of producing an intermediate 
type between the two parents. 

A breeder of Palominos is handicapped when 
the colts he produces are not of true palomino 
color, and therefore not eligible for registration. 
And as horses of palomino color usually sell for 
more than similar horses of ordinary color, it is 
of course desirable to produce as many Palominos 
as possible. 

William E. Castle, for many years professor of 
genetics at Harvard University, later with the 
University of California, and an authority in his 
field, fortunately is interested in Palominos, and 
has published the most comprehensive study of 
them for the layman. This is “Genetics of the 
Palomino,” in the July-August 1942 Western 
Horseman. Salisbury and Britton published a 
valuable but more technical study of “The In- 
heritance of Equine Coat Color. II. The Dilutes, 
with special reference to the Palomino,” in the 
Journal of Heredity for August, 1941. The fol- 
lowing summary is drawn chiefly from the find- 
ings of these three men. 


How Do They Do It? 


INCE a Palomino colt gets the dilution gene 

or factor from an Albino parent, and normal 
chestnut coat color from the other parent, there 
are four main different types of matings that will 
result in this combination. As already stated, 
geneticists believe the dilution factor to be in- 
completely dominant over the normal color. 

Cremellos are generally thought to be a slightly 
different form of the same mutant type as the al- 
bino, so may also be used to produce palomino 
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STAKES WINNER 
OF 
$350,015 


ALSAB 


STANDING AT ALSAB FARM 
LEXINGTON, 
Fee For First Season in Stud, 1945 


KY. 


$1,500 WITH RETURN 


BOOK FULL 
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Alsab’s own record as a racer, one of the greatest records 


fresh in the public’s mind. 


WINNER OF 18 STAKES 


ALSAB proved his greatness in the test of battle, not by 
standing on the sidelines and waiting for the easy spots. 
He started 22 times at two, won 15, was second three 
times and third once for earnings that year of $110,600. 
He started 23 times at three, winning 9, being second 
seven times and third three times for earnings that year 
of $234,565. He was first, second and third in three of his 
only five starts at four and, though he had suffered a 
grievous injury, he finished fourth in his only start at five. 
His all-time earnings totaled $350,015, every dollar of it 
earned against the best horses of his own age and in the 
handicap division. 


NOW BOOKING FOR 1946 


The pedigree of Alsab rep- 
resents a combination of 
great American male lines, 
Domino, Broomstick, and 
Fair Play (two crosses). 

On his dam’s side, his 
grandam, Eulogy, won 14 
races and was second 21 
times. In addition to Winds 
Chant, her produce included 
the stakes winner Peto, Cap- 
tain Guard (25 wins), Hede- 
mora (dam of Arabs Arrow 
and Aonbarr), the good win- 
ner Agincourt, etc. 

The third dam, *St, Eudora, 
traces back through Dorothea 
to Cherry Duchess, by The 
Duke. Some of the best 
horses in the family before 
Alsab were Energy and En- 
thusiast in England, Land- 
graf in Germany. Dorothea, 
fourth dam of Alsab, was 
a full sister to Energy and 
Enthusiast. The great sires 
in the family, shown in pedi- 
gree on the left, speak for 
themselves. 
in all racing history, still is 


Alsab Set 5 New 
Track Records 


Equaled others, set new 
stakes records, beat the 
sprinters, beat the dis- 


tance runners. 


ALSAB FARM 


AL SABATH, Owner 
33 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


LEXINGTON 
KY. 


JOHN ZOELLER, Mer. 
Phone 3874 


Lexington, Ky. 
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colts. Similar horses are called Blancos (whites) 
by some horsemen. But to simplify matters, only 
the albino will be used in the following charts. 

Using Salisbury and Britton’s hypothesis, what 
are the ways to produce palomino color? Palo- 
minos occur most frequently from the results of 
four different types of matings, which are: 

1. Albino—chestnut. 
2. Palomino—palomino. 
3. Palomino—chestnut. 
4. Albino—palomino. 

To illustrate, let us assume the D stands for 
the incompletely dominant dilution gene found in 
the albino, and d for the gene of normal color, 
which in this case is chestnut. These genes exist, 
as do all others, in pairs, the offspring receiving 
one number of the pair from each parent. If the 
genes of the resulting foal are homozygous, the 
resulting horse is albino or chestnut; if heterozy- 
gous, as in the example below, the horse is a palo- 
mino. 


Albino 
D D 
3 Dd Dd 
= 
Ot Dd Dd 


All the results of such matings should be 
Palominos. Tables published by Salisbury and 
Britton in the previously mentioned article verify 
this statement, although it is admitted that only 
a very limited number of cases were investigated. 
According to their observations on visits to Cali- 
fornia farms, in seven breedings of albino to 
chestnut, seven Palominos resulted. From re- 
ports made by breeders in California and Texas, 
three such matings resulted in three Palominos. 

One California breeder has such faith in this 
theory that he advertised his albino stallion with 
“Palomino foal guaranteed or stud fee refunded.” 
This breeder is Philip Herrlein, of Rancho Phi- 
leta, Geyserville, Calif. In answer to an inquiry 
regarding this policy, Mr. Herrlein replied, “I 
don’t know what success other breeders have had 
breeding albinos to sorrels and chestnuts, but my 
stud Rey del Albino has 33 Palominos out of 34 
breedings. The one odd one was from a coal- 
black mare.” The stud fee on this horse has been 
raised to $100. 

The second type of mating mentioned is Palo- 
mino to Palomino: 


Palomino 
d 
Ex Da dd 
A, a DD Dd 


In this type of matings, half of the foals (Dd) 
will be Palomino, a fourth will be chestnut, and a 
fourth will be albino. 

Salisbury and Britton’s tables do not follow as 
closely here as in the previous example, but only 
a small number of such breedings were recorded. 
Their Table I shows that in nine Palomino-to- 
Palomino matings, six Albinos and three Palo- 
minos resulted. Table II shows 12 Palomino-to- 
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Palomino breedings, which resulted in two albinos, 
seven Palominos, and three chestnuts, which is 
very close to the above ratio. 

The third type of mating is the Palomino to 
chestnut: 


Palomino 
D d 
Dd dd 
= 
Ot Dd dd 


Here one-half of the foals will be palominos, 
but the other half will be chestnut, which are 
generally more in demand than the albinos result- 
ing from the previous matings. Again, Salisbury 
and Britton’s Table I deviates from the ratio, as 
from 19 palomino-to-chestnut matings, 15 palo- 
minos and four chestnuts resulted. However, the 
ratio held true in Table II, with ten Palomino- 
chestnut breedings resulting in five Palominos and 
five chestnuts. 

The last type of breeding is albino to palomino: 


Albino 

D D 
Dd Dd 
pp | opp 


Here again one-half the foals will be palominos, 
but the other half will be the undesirable albinos 
—undesirable, that is, to Palomino breeders. 
Salisbury and Britton’s tables do not show many 
examples of such breedings, but they give the ob- 
served results when a certain albino stallion was 
bred to Palomino and other mares. He was bred 
to three palomino mares, and three albino foals 
resulted. One palomino mare was bred to this 
stallion for three years in succession, and pro- 
duced three albinos, with some variation in color. 
The hypothesis does not check with these exam- 
ples, but no definite conclusion can be drawn from 
so few such matings. 

If the same types of matings were made with 
horses having black pigment (bays, browns, 
blacks) instead of brown pigment (chestnuts) 
that is, with bay, for example, replacing the 
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chestnut parent—the ratio of the results would 
be the same, with dun, bay, and albino replacing 


respectively the palomino, chestnut, and al- 
bino offspring, providing the bay parent was 
genetically pure for the bay color. But often 


horses appearing bay also carry the recessive 
chestnut gene. Such a genetic hybrid for bay 
(black pigment) and chestnut (brown pigment), 
when bred with an albino, would produce, theo- 
retically at least, half palomino and half dun 
foals. 

W. E. Castle says breeding records justify this 
conclusion. He sums up: “We see therefore that 
it is possible to obtain palomino colts in various 
ways, but the most direct and certain way is to 
mate a cremello (albino with some pigment) to a 
chestnut, the reason being that a palomino is a 
hybrid between albinism and full color on a back- 
ground of brown, and it matters not how the 
combination is secured, provided that due consid- 
eration is given to conformation as well as color 
in the choice of parents.” The difficulty is in 
knowing the gentic content for color of the breed- 
ing stock, which can best be determined by breed- 
ing tests and complete details as to the color of 
the ancestors, which is very often lacking. 

However, in actual practice, the palomino- 
palomino and palomino-chestnut crosses seem to 
be the most widely used by breeders. Because al- 
binism is considered to be the curse of Palomino 
breeders, they apparently do not want even one 
such horse, or to run what they believe is the risk 
of it reproducing itself. Also, some breeders be- 
lieve, or live in hopes, that some day the palomino 
will breed true to color, and that they have a 
better chance of achieving this result if palomino 
is bred to palomino. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Independent Color Advocate 


HE other theory on palomino color has many 

supporters amongst the breeders, but I could 
not find any geneticist who went on record as 
backing it. These horsemen believe that Palo- 
mino is an independent dominant color. A good 
discussion of this theory is an article by Bill Lee, 
who is manager of a faym breeding Palominos, 
called “The Palomino Controversy,” which ap- 
peared in the September-October 1941 issue of the 
Western Horseman. 

He believes that the original palomino was a 
mutation or sport from the ancient Barb or Arab 
strain. He says further that the albino is reces- 
sive (which a true albino is, but, as stated before, 
horses are not true albinos) and that a cross be- 
tween an albino and chestnut should result in all 
chestnut offspring of the first generation. He 
says if the albino-chestnut cross produces a ma- 
jority of palomino offspring, it is because the al- 
bino was a carrier for the palomino gene, which 
is dominant over the chestnut. (But on that rea- 
soning, the Palomino gene carried by the albino 
would also be dominant to the albino, which Lee 
previously states is completely recessive, and the 
horse would be of a palomino phenotype, and not 
an albino.) 

Lee believes, because it is a dominant color, 
that the palomino color can be “fixed” and bred 
true, and says many breeders have succeeded in 
doing so, yet he fails to illustrate this statement, 
nor were records or results of actual cases avail- 
able elsewhere. Lee sums up as follows: 

“The reason that breeding Palomino to Palo- 
mino does not produce the desired results today is 
that the Palomino as a breed has been lost for 


Bay, 1935 


Ist DAM, INCHCAPE BELLE 


Belle. 
2nd DAM, SWAN SONG 


winners) and the producer, Friar Song. 


Veterinary Certificate Required 


Standing 1945 Season at Horace N. Davis’ Blue Grass Heights Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


THANKSGIVING 


Winner eight races and $60,080, including Travers Stakes, 
Excelsior, Constitution Handicaps, etc., in a limited number of starts. | 
Sire of Record-Breaking 2-year-old Stakes Winner of 19144—Bertie S. 


By BUD LERNER 
Winner Youthful, Whirl Stakes, etc. 


Inchcape Belle, only daughter of Inchcape, won at two, and also dam of winners, Bud's Bell (Polly 
Drummond Stakes, etc.). Zone (18 wins), Bell Chimes, 


Swan Song won and produced Hell Gate (winner at two), Apprehension (winner and sire of stakes 
Swan Song is sister to Sweep, famous sire and producer. 

From the get of the five mares he previously served, Thanksgiving has an allowance winner, a record 
breaking stakes winner (Bertie S.) and a horse which placed. i 


Address Communications to owner: Philip Godfrey, 135 Broadway, New York 6, or to Horace 
N. Davis, Route 2, Lexington, Ky. 


Huron, Saranac, Philadelphia, | 


{*Ogden 

) Livonia 

{ Superman 

| Ballymena 
Friar Rock 

Rose of Gold 

| Ben Brush 

~) Pink Domino 


( 


Bone. 


Sire of many stakes winners. 
By Inchcape 
Turkey Wings, Zank, 


Royal Zegora and Grey 


By Ben Brush 


This. is his second public season. 


PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Phone 4750. 
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centuries and a horse that from all outward ap- 
pearances is a true Palomino is likely also a car- 
rier for most of the other colors common to the 
horse family and has them firmly imbedded in its 
genetical makeup.” 

Many horsemen feel the same way, and_ be- 
lieve that there are a few Palominos today who 
trace back to the old Spanish strains, and that by 
proper selective breeding, these horses will re- 
establish the color so it will breed true. These 
horsemen differentiate between the pseudo-Palo- 
mino, which is Palomino in color only, and the old 
Spanish Palomino, claimed to have been a dis- 
tinct type. Some Palomino stallions are said to 
get a larger percentage of Palomino foals than 
other such stallions, and the especially prepotent 
ones are said to be closer to the old Spanish 
strain. 

Some breeders get discouraged and throw up 
their hands when a mating, such as a recent one 
near San Diego, between a black-and-white pinto 
stallion and a bay mare, produces a Palomino 
foal. Palominos crop up in many odd matings 
such as this, and are enough to discourage any 
breeder not well acquainted with genetics or the 
color background of his stock. In this case, in- 
vestigation showed that the pinto had a Palomino 
for a dam, and if the breeding of the bay mare 
were known, it would no doubt show that she was 
a carrier of the chestnut gene (recessive to bay). 
Pinto coloring is a dominant characteristic, and 
if the stallion carried the recessive (to the pinto) 
dilution gene, and it combined with the recessive 
(to the bay) chestnut gene in the mare, it is easy 
to see how a Palomino foal would result, using 
Salisbury and Britton’s hypothesis. Incidentally, 
this foal in question has skin that is part black 
and part white. 
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To conclude this discussion of the breeding 
theories, the following is quoted from an excellent 
booklet published by the PHBA: 
So far the Palomino does not consistently repro- 
duce itself... . There are very few breeders so far, 
who have been fortunate enough to mate a Palomino 
stud to a Palomino mare and get a large per cent of 
100d colors; however, there are exceptions to this 
rule for there are a few stallions in the country that 
properly, will produce excellent Palomino 

lors. om raight Palomino breeding is very uncer 
tain, as such mating has a tendency to lighten the 
coat and o ws n the get have light skin and light eyes. 
The mating of a Palomino to a Palomino will produce 
three colors in most cases: sorrel, golden, and the 


albino. There would be, however, only a small per 
cent of sorrels from this mating. The probable rea 
son for the light colors from the mating of a Palo 
mino stud on a Palomino mare is the lack of pig- 
mentation. Experience and observation in breeding 
Palominos have shown that the mating of a chestnut 
to a Palomino mare, or vice versa, will get about 
fifty per cent good colored Palominos; the other 
colts will be sorrels. It is a better plan to cross 
chestnuts on Palominos and get the colors above 
mentioned than to mate Palominos and get a big 
per cent of undesirable colors, since the outstanding 
attraction of the Palomino is its color. 


note. Mrs. Norton's article on the 
Palomino will be concluded next week. 

Owing to paper restrictions it will not be pos- 
sible to furnish extra copies of the issues contain- 
ing these installments. If a sufficient number of 
inquiries are received the entire article will be re- 
printed, and copies of the reprint will be available 
at 10 cents each. 


Black horse, 


placed in stakes, also the undefeated Jamae. 


BOSS 


Boss Hoss set track record 1 mile and 


Tropical Park. 


Patchen Wilkes Farm 


1932, by Black Toney—Blue Warbler, by *“N 


90°7 winners (first 4 crops)—50 starters—45 winners (3 others placed), including such 
stakes winners and track record holders as Best Reward (Camden and Wilmington Handi- 
caps, etc.); Red Sonnet (Youthful Stakes, etc.), 
Bryan Station (Spalding Jenkins Stakes); Chaco Ballad ($7,500 Gen. Montgomery); Acro- 
bat (co-holder track record Aqueduct, N. Y.), 
Ten winners from his 1944 2-year-old crop. | 


ONLY TWO SERVICES AVAILABLE 
FEE $250—LIVE FOAL 


Black horse, 1937, by Black Servant—Blossom Time, by 
Larkspur 


70 yards and won many of the best handicaps | 
including LaSalle (set track record), Frontier, 
also second in Kentucky Handicap and won other good races at Hialeah, Keeneland and 


BOOK FULL 


JOE A. GOODWIN | 


orth Star III 


also holds track record Jamaica, N. Y.; 


and many others that won handicaps and | 


HOSS 


North Star I1I—Brother to Blue 


Pontiac, The Governors, Memorial Day, ete., 


Lexington, Ky. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


HUMOR 


Combining the speed of High Time (on 
his sire’s side) and blood of the Blue Lark- 
spur female line (on his dam’s side). 


Humor Was Unbeaten at 2 


High Time Uitimus 
Time | Noonday 
| ( *La Grande Armee. Verdun 
| Mary the Second 
Argoss Bachelor's Double 
Fairy Belle Fariman 
| Curragh Belle 


Humor is a son of Grand Time, one of 
the outstanding sons of High Time, a stal- 
lion long considered the greatest source of 
extreme speed in America. On Humor’s 
dam’s side is Fariman, sire of *Vaila, sec- 
ond dam of Blue Larkspur. Humor’s serv- 
ice is FREE for a few approved mares. 


Apply— 
H. W. FIELDING 
GLAD-FIELD FARM 
Richboro Road, Johnsville, Pa. 


BOARDING facilities for 15 horses. Pastures 
of Kentucky blue grass. 


‘Trierarch 


(Property of Mrs. D. P. Barrett) 


(*Sir Gallahad Placke 
Trierarch_- 
Gray, 1939 *Triumph II | *Stefan the Great 
Victory 
Trierarch won $39,535. At Delaware 
Park he won the Montchannin Handicap, 
1%, miles in 2:57°5, setting a new track 
record. At Saratoga (Belmont Park) he 
won the Decatur Handicap, beating Great 
Rush, Eye for Eye and Lord Calvert. 
Trierarch has defeated many well-known 
stakes winners such as *Paperboy, Buck- 
skin, Corydon, Grey Wing, Dark Discovery, 
Harford, Strategic, Ball Player, Sea Mar- 


riage, etc. 
$200 With Return 
This is his first season in stud 


Standing at 
OAK DELL FARM 
Cupertino, Calif. 


Address Applications To 
D. J. DAVIS 
Cupertino, Calif. Telephone Mt. View 4491 


BATTLEDORE_. 
Ch., 1939 


War Feathers- 


By EQUIPOISE, out of a MAN O’ WAR MARE 
A WORTHY YOUNG SON OF TWO GREAT LINES 


At Stud in California 


BATTLEDOR 


(HOWARD OOTS, Owner) 


{ Man 0’ War. 


Equipoise, winner of more than 20 stakes, holder of world record for a mile, leading 
sire in 1942, was one of the greatest of American horses. Battledore’s dam, War Feath- 
ers, is dam of stakes winners War Minstrel, War Magic, War Plumage, and other good 
winners. The pedigree above tells best the story of Battledore. 


$200—Live Foal 


Standing at 


BROWN SHASTA RANCH 


MT. SHASTA CITY, SHASTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


~ | *Royal Rose } 
| Broomstick 
| *Balancoire II 
{ Fair Play 
Mahubah 
William Rufus 
Fine Feathers 


Pennant { Peter Pan 


Swinging. 


(*Tuscan Red_ 
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The Post Has 
Its Doubts 


Editor’s note. The following article was print- 
ed on the editorial page of the Saturday Evening 
Post of February 10, under the heading, “Maybe 
We are Liquidating a Stabilizing Influence,” and 
is reprinted here with the permission of the Post. 

We just thought it would make our readers feel 
good to note that one of the great national maga- 
zines has declined to accept the current war- 
emergency ban on racing as an invitation to 
smack our face. 


N unsavory character of our acquaintance 

was asked what he thought was behind As- 
sistant President Jimmy Byrnes’ recent ban on 
horse racing in this country. 

“What’s behind it?” asked the Unsavory Char- 
acter. ‘“‘Nothing but the same thing that’s behind 
all attacks on racing—that old alibi. Did you 
ever hear of a bank teller who got into the till for 
a couple of grand that didn’t blame his downfall 
on the horses? Maybe he had a costly girl friend 
or just couldn’t add, but it was always the horses 
that ruined him. Same way when the Atlantic 
Charter was shown up as more obsolete than last 
month’s Morning Telegraph, and the boys got 
pushed back in Luxemburg, and our Allies began 
saying what they really thought of us, the boys in 
Washington had to have an alibi. So they went 
along with disappointed men for generations and 


blamed everything on the Thoroughbred Horse. 


suppose manpower may have something to 
do with it, and for all I know, they expect Eddie 
Arcaro to drive a truck from now on, but for the 
most part, you could sum it all up in the old adage 
of the newspaper city editor to new reporters: 
‘Remember, the man-eating shark has no friends.’ 
The same goes for the Thoroughbred Horse, ex- 
cept when you win a bet on him, and most of the 
time you don’t.” 

We asked the Unsavory Character what he 
thought would be the effect of the Administra- 
tion’s censorious attitude toward the horse. 

“You tell me,” he said drearily. “In England, 
they are pretty serious about the war effort, but 
they wouldn’t do this to the public. Even in the 
blitz they had racing, because Gordon Richards 
was bombed off a horse—at Sandown Park, 
think it was—just as he got a six-length lead. 
Over there they still have racing on Saturdays, 
and they have racing in Moscow, Longchamps, 
Woodbine, and maybe Tokyo and Berlin. 

“Maybe those Allies and enemies have thought 
of something we ain’t. I refer to hope. After all, 
a man may lose his two bucks, but for one minute, 
twelve and three-fifths seconds at the minimum, 
he’s got hope. I submit that’s about a minute and 
eleven seconds more hope than the suckers get 
from any other activity prevailing at the present 
time. Suppose you deprive a nation of hope, 
where are you?) Suppose you deprive Harry Hop- 
kins of hope, where’s the war effort goin’ to go 
from there out? I’m just raising the point with- 
out intending to be contentious. 

“There’s another thing in favor of racing that 
I should like to bring out at this time. I refer to 
the ability of people to take it in the postwar de- 
flation. If you'll go back to the 1930’s, I think 


AN OUTSTANDING RACE HORSE 
A BRILLIANT YOUNG SIRE 


“His 


be excelled,” said one Eng- 


breeding cannot 


lish breeder when *Easton Brown, 1931 


was exported to America. 


Dark Legend-_-_-- 
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ay 

{ Dark Ronald___--- { 
{ Amphion 
St. Lucre 

{| Polymelus 
) Bromus 

{ Desmond 
L'Etoile 


Golden Legend__ 


l Destination__ 


*Phaona...... 


*Easton was a stakes winner in France, 
England, and Belgium, and a stakes winner 
in each of the three seasons he raced. He 
entered the stud in Exgland in 1936 and in 
the United States in 1941. *Easton probably 
would not have been exported from England, 
so outstanding are his qualifications as sire, 
except for the war. 

From his crops in England, he sired the 
stakes winners Joke, Silver Phantom, Kinka- 
jou (winner 1944 Viceroy’s Cup, top race in 
India), Bees Knees, East Glen, Swanee River, 
Lysander, and Wiston. His get also include 
Judica, East Bee, Boastful, Oast, all placed in 


Moorestown 


FEE $300 
Return if Mare is Not in Foal 


MEADOWVIEW FARM 


(F. W. ARMSTRONG) 


stakes, and other horses of stakes caliber. 
From his first American crop came two-year- 
old winners of 1944. The 1944 American 
stakes winner Offenbach was sired by *Eas- 
ton in England, but foaled in America. 

On his male side, *Easton carries the blood 
of a succession of brilliant sires. His female 
line is the best. *Phaona also produced *Hill- 
town (sire of Valdina Orphan, others), and 
she is a daughter of the mighty Phalaris. 
Destination was half-sister to the great sire 
Ecouen, and the third dam, L’Etoile, was sis- 
ter to *Star Shoot, one of the greatest sires 
ever to stand in America. 


New Jersey 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Standing at Spendthrift Farm 


1945 SEASON 


REQUESTED 


Chestnut, 1939, by Questionnaire—Fair Perida, by Eternal $250 
(Owned by B. F. Whitaker) Live 


Questionnaire has revived one of America’s most noted sire Foal 
lines, and Requested possibly is his greatest son. Now making oa 
his second season at stud, Requested won 10 stakes, more than 


$100,000. 


He equaled track record for 5% furlongs in Tremont Stakes, 
ran 612 furlongs in 1:17°5 to win the Cowdin. He carried his 
speed to 1% miles in winning the Flamingo Stakes, beating ‘ 
Alsab and others. He won the Wood Memorial and was second or Private 
in the Preakness, dead-heating with Sun Again. 


Requested goes back to Plaudit in male descent. Great 


Contract 


names in his male line include Himyar, Plaudit, King James, 
*Voter, Domino, Galopin, *Star Ruby, Commando, Peter Pan, 


etc. 


KING COLE 


(Owned by Lt. Com. Ogden Phipps) 
Bay, 1938, by *Pharamond II—Golden Melody, by “Mont d’Or II 

Racing Record: A top two-year-old, winning Babylon Handicap, 
Junior Champion Stakes, etc., second in Belmont Futurity (beating 
Whirlaway). At three, won Paumonok Handicap, Withers, Shevlin 
Stakes, second to Whirlaway in Preakness. He was out of the money 
only three times in his career, winning at sprinting distances and on 
up to 1°46 miles. 

Breeding: His family is that of Whirlaway, Menow, etc. His 
male line is the Bend Or branch of the Eclipse line (leading producer 
of stakes winners for a decade). His dam, Golden Melody, half-sister 
to dam of Whirlaway, also produced the stakes winner National 
Anthem, the good winners Song Hit, Elanbee, etc., also producers 
Lyric, Gold Witch. 

A handsome stallion, King Cole stamps his get with good looks. 
His first crop, two-year-olds of 1945, are training splendidly, showing 
high speed. 


BOLD IRISHMAN 


(Owned by Wheatley Stable) 


Bay, 1938, by *Sir Gallahad III—Erin, by Transmute 


IRON WORKS PIKE 


$200—Return 


Or Private Contract 
Apply To 


Leslie Combs Il 


SPENDTHRIFT FARM ‘ 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
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GREENTREE FARM STALLIONS 


1945 SEASON 


| 
Spur 
Puzzle | Disguise 
THIRD DEGREE-. tise Ruby Nethersole 
Bay, 1936 - | Ben Brush 
~~ | *Elf 


$200 Return 


| No, 1 family. 


Broomstick 
i eter Pan 

| Peter Pa 
| *Ladasine 


HIRD DEGREE is making his third sea- 

son at stud in 1945. His first foals are 
yearlings which have been highly compli- 
mented for their uniform high quality, con- 
formation, and substance by those who have 
seen them. Inspection of his first crop is in- 
vited at the farm. Third Degree is one of the 
best sons of Questionnaire, himself one of the 
best sires standing in America today. Third 
Degree was a stakes winner of 10 races, in- 


cluding Bay Shore, Potomac, Yorkshire, Met- 
ropolitan Handicaps, placed in National Stal- 
lion, Pimlico Futurity, Hialeah Juvenile 
Championship, Saratoga Special, Grand 
Union Hotel Stakes, Futurity, Blue Grass 
Stakes, Jerome Handicap, Shevlin Stakes, 
Carter and Suburban Handicaps. On his fe- 
male side, Third Degree’s pedigree includes 
the names of sires and mares which made the 
Whitney stud famous. 


| *Teddy { Ajax 
je Rondeau 
AMPHITHEATRE._ Plucky Liege 
Brown, 1939 | | *Ambassador IV 


$200 Return 


No. 16 family. 


| Fair Play 


Olympia 


MPHITHEATRE was a race horse of ex- 

tremely high class. He raced only at 
two, winning four of his nine starts and plac- 
ing in three other starts. He won over all 
kinds of tracks, winning the Flash Stakes on 
a sloppy track, Saratoga Special (beating 
Shut Out, Black Raider, and others), Futurity 
Trial Stakes (in 1:10%5 under top weight of 
122 pounds), and set a track record of :58% 
for five furlongs at Belmont Park. Amphi- 


theatre also placed in the Hopeful (to Devil 
Diver and Shut Out), and in the United 
States Hotel Stakes. Amphitheatre combines 
the blood of two of the world’s foremost 
nurseries. His sire has led the American list 
four times, and his dam was a good producing 
daughter of Oval, dam of Goose Egg (stakes 
winner and fine producer). Oval also is 
grandam of Shut Out. 


Any breeder interested in breeding several mares to either or both of the above stallions will 


be given special concessions. 


Return conditions defined on back cover of this issue of The 


Blood-Horse. 
The Books Of These Two Greentree Stallions Are Full For 1945 


SHUT OUT 


Chestnut, 1939 


By Equipoise—Goose 
Egg, by *Chicle 


$750 BOOK FULL Return 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Bay, 1927 


By Sting—Miss Puzzle, 
by Disguise 


$750 BOOK FULL Return 


QUESTIONNAIRE’S BOOK IS ALSO FULL FOR 1946 


GREENTREE FARM 


Paris Pike 


P. O. Box 1110 


Lexington, Ky. 
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HAY 


Fine Quality Hay Available 


Phone or write 


HINKLE CONTRACTING CO. 


P. O. Box 147 


Phones 1085 and 1086 Paris, Ky. 


LEADING TRAINERS HANDLE 
Worms LIKE THIS: 


No horse can win races if worms are in the saddle. 
Get rid of these parasites that steal your winnings— 
and bring on more maladies in horses than any 
other cause. Use safe, dependable ‘Thoroughbred 
STRONGYLEZINE.” Recommended by leading 
breeders and trainers (names on request). 

STRONGYLEZINE is non-toxic—never puts a 
horse off its feed, never loses a single day’s training! 
Requires no tubing, no drenching, no starving. Can 
be used with complete safety for brood mares, 
sucklings, yearlings, horses in training. 

Price $3.00 per bottle, $30.00 per dozen. 


From your supply dealer or druggist 
at the track, or postpaid when ordered 
direct from us. Get free booklet, 
“Worms in Horses.” Post Office 
Box 22-A, Lima, Pa. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


you'll agree that one of the reasons the depression 
happened was that there weren’t enough horse 
players. The boys who boosted Electric Bond and 
Share up to three hundred ought to have been out 
to Belmont Park every afternoon taking a bath 
on Boojum or whoever was running at the time. 
That would have kept the stock market down to 
reason and saved us from a lot of grief. 

“Also the reason the depression lasted so long 
was that there weren’t enough horse players. The 
depression lasted years longer than it should be- 
cause millions of people who had bought a bum 
bond couldn’t admit to themselves that their bond 
had gone sour, take their licking and forget it. 
Instead, they rushed around raising hell and 
forming committees because they couldn’t get the 
full thousand dollars. If those bond players had 
had some basic training in tearing up ten-dollar 
tickets, they would have taken a more construc- 
tive attitude toward stabilizing thing's in general. 
Instead of hooting Hoover, they would have said, 
“Well, there’s six more issues coming up. Where's 
that Wall Street Journal?” What we needed in 
the 1930’s was more people who could conceive 
of a City of Hamburg eight-per-cent gold deben- 
ture running out of the money. That lesson can’t 
be learned better than at a horse park. 

“Another thing a lot of people don’t figure is 
what the next few years will do to horse players. 
My feeling is that, after watching the Govern- 
ment guarantee everything from sixty million 
jobs to freedom from want, they will flock back 
to Hawthorne five or six years hence in an entire- 
ly different mood. Instead of making their selec- 
tion and putting their dough on him and, when he 
don’t win, confining themselves to booing Permane 
or Teddy Atkinson, they’ll be demanding that the 
Federal Reserve Bank guarantee seventy-five per- 
cent of every bet. Then the last refuge of free 
enterprise will be in the hands of the Greeks. I 
don’t say that this is inevitable, but when race 
players get as timid as mortgage holders, you 
might as well stop calling it the sport of kings.” 

At this point, our Unsavory Friend turned to 
his newspaper and we could see that he didn’t 
want to say anything more about it. ‘Probably 
I’ve talked too much as it is,” he said. 


« « »» 


Our march to victory is costing ninety billion 
dollars a year. That’s over $700 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. About 
half of this amount must be borrowed by the Gov- 
ernment. Buy more bonds. 


Bay, 1931 


$250 RETURN FOR ONE YEAR 


In Sweep Like's fi 
winners in that crop include Likeasnot, 
includes seven 


Sweep Like’s second 


have won or placed. 


crop 


seven races including the 


SWEEP LIKE 


By Sweep—*Lady Braxted, by Braxted 


Sweep Like had three crops old enough to race to the end of 1944, and, including his 2-year-olds of 
last season, more than half of all his foals were winners. 
| first crop were six foals, of which five have raced and all have won or placed. | 
| winner in three seasons, including the Moslem Temp!e: Handi- 
| cap, and the good winner Sambar, in three seasons. 
| named 
| In his third crop, 2-year-olds in 
which have started and seven won or placed at two. 
3reeders’ Futurity, beating 
old record indicated a successful 3-year-old campaizn 


Standing at 


MINEOLA FARM 
(E. Gay Drake) 
Lexington 


Kentucky 


His 


and registered foals. Five are starters and_ all 
1944, were eight registered and named foals, all of 

His 2-year-olds included Air Sailor, winner of 
Bymeabond and Be Fearless. Air Sailor's 2-yeer- 
for this son of Sweep Like. 


Soon 
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— 
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Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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TURF TOPICS 


By V. R. Orchard 


Some Vital Statistics 


ONDON, Jan. 13.—There have been two im- 

portant official publications since my last 
message. One, in the Racing Calendar, is that of 
the registered fees for stallions for season 1945 
(which covering season opens on February 14); 
the other is the fourth supplement to Volume 29 
of the General Stud Book. 

The names of 267 stallions appear in the 
former, which includes a few Arabs. Here are 
the leading, or highest-priced, sires, with their 
fees, and also the fees (in guineas except where 
noted) at which they stood last year and the year 
before: 


Sire Fee, 1943 Fee, 1944 Fee, 1945 
Solario 500 Syndicated Syndicated 
Cliftontreschic 500 24 
Nearco 100 Svndicated Svndicated 
Blue Peter 300 300 
Fairway 300 300 300 
Windsor Slipper —_--300 300 300 
Big Game 250 £250 
Bois Roussel __~ 250 250 300 
Owen Tudor 250 250 
Mieuxce .............200 300 300 
Precipitation 200 200 


Fees for other stallions standing in 1945 include 
Atout Maitre (£198), Gold Bridge (£148), Happy 
Landing (£198), Hyperides (£148), Kingsway 
(£148), Nasrullah (£198), Orestes (£149), Ortho- 
dox (£148), Panorama (£198), The Phoenix 
(£198), Seottish Union (£198), Sir Cosmo (£148), 
Stardust (£198), Straight Deal (£248), Turkhan 
(£198), Umiddad (£198), Umidwar (£198), Wat- 
ling Street (£198). Syndicated sires, whose fees 
are not registered, include, as well as Solario and 
—, Colombo, Donatello II, and the younger 

Jiji. 

Other registered fees fall down to 20 guineas 
and even to 5 guineas, according to taste. The 
French-bred Cliftontreschic, by the way, raced 
with some success over here, but I have never met 
any breeder who paid 500 guineas for his serv- 
ices; the price seems to have been fixed as a whim 
of his owner’s. 

We could, of course, do with a few more good- 
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class stallions, but they will be coming along in 
time, as the figures contained in the stud book 
supplement tend to shew. I am afraid we cannot 
compete, numerically, with the return in Volume 
18 of the American Stud Book, but our output of 
foals is steadily increasing. The following shews 
what I mean: 


Thoroughbred Foals Born, and which lived, in 
Great Britain and Eire 


Year Foals Year Foals 
3,224 1943 

2,691 3,500 (approx.) 


My estimate for 1944 is based on the return of 
mares covered by Thoroughbred sires in 1943. 
This is a net figure of 5,338; I have allowed for 
the usual 6625 per cent of successful matings, 
which gives 5,338 minus 1,779, equals 3,559. 

Actually there are some 6,160 mares indexed in 
the supplement. Of these, 447 had not been cov- 
ered and a further 228 had not been reported 
covered; 87 more had been covered by stallions 
not in the G. S. B. As far as stallions are con- 
cerned, there appears to be a total of 528 covering 
sires, divided: In Eire, 196; in G. B., 307; Arabs, 
25. Total, 528. Sixty-seven of these are imported 
stallions. 

Thus, judging by the foaling return, the foal 
production is steadily going up; the number of 
stallions (528) compared with that of previous 
years, is down, but as the young horses grow up, 
the ranks will be replenished. The only danger 
with us, as with you, is that, encouraged by the 
high prices obtaining for yearlings, there will be 
a certain amount of speculative and indiscrimi- 
nate breeding by people who imagine that they 
will make quick profits. Those who do will soon 
be undeceived, as past experience shews. 

In passing, there are a few traps in store for 
the unwary at Newmarket next week, when 
Messrs. Tattersall are holding an overflow sale of 
330 lots; these are lots which they could not han- 
dle at the big sale last month. The general level 
of the lots catalogued is much below that of the 
December sale, but I shall not be surprised to see 
some fancy bidding. The best section will concern 
horses in or out of training which are likely to 
make jumpers. We have just begun steeplechas- 
ing and hurdling after a break of nearly three 
years, and there is a real shortage of the right 
kind of horses for the job. 


Return of the Jumpers 


HE National Hunt season opened at Chelten- 
ham (Gloucestershire) on Saturday, January 
6. It was to have been begun on Boxing Day, 


from a very strong female line. 


See Return Condi- 
tions Back Cover 


This Magazine. Standing In 1945 At 


H a If Crown A son of the great HYPERION 


HYPERION is Engiland’s outstanding sire of recent years, leading the sire list in 
three of the last four years, and being second in one other year. 
classic winners, and last season sired more horses included in the English 2- and 3-year-old 
Free Handicaps—assigned 120 pounds or more—than any other sire. 
His first three dams are all dams of stakes winners. 


Free To A Limited Number Of Approved Mares 


COLDSTREAM STUD 


He has sired numerous 


*Half Crown comes 
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STANDING IN CALIFORNIA 


UMB 


PROPERTY OF W. E. BOEING 


Dev 


Devil's Thumb was a top race horse. He won the 
Hopeful, Sanford, Grand Union Hotel, United 
States Hotel, and Saratoga Sales Stakes, in five 
consecutive starts. 


J Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 
Chance Play Quelle Chance by Ethelbert—*Qu'Elle est Belle 1! 
{ Luke McLuke by Ultimus—Midge 
deanne Bowdre \ *Black Brocade by Neil Gow—Black Velvet 
DEVIL'S THUMB (Bay colt, 1940) 
Black Servant by Black Toney—*Padula 
Blue Larkspur } Blossom Time by *North Star 
DAINTINESS (Bay, 1935) 
*Frizeur { *Sweeper by Broomstick—*Ravello II 
\ Frizette by Hamburg—*Ondulee 


Devil's Thumb is beautifully bred. He is 
by Grand Slam and a true son of the 
famous Fair Play line. Devil’s Thumb 
is the first foal from Daintiness, by 
Blue Larkspur. Daintiness is a full 
sister to Myrtlewood and half-sister to 
Pairbypair, Black Curl, Crowning 
Glory. See tabulated list, on this page, 
of noted racers and producers in fe- 
male line of Devil’s Thumb. 


Devil’s Thumb will join the stallions 
Trace Call and Boxthorn at the Conejo 
Ranch to make up one of the leading 
groups of quality stallions standing 
west of the Rockies. 


FEE $500—WITH RETURN 


Apply To 


JANSS, JR. 
Conejo Ranch 


CAMARILLO, 
CALIFORNIA 


A Few of the Noted Racers 
and Producers in 
Female Line of Devil's Thumb 
Frizette, 1905. Winner Laureate, Rosedale, Troy Stakes. 


Banshee, 1910. French 1,000 Guineas, Prix Yacowlef. 
*Dustpan II, 1915. Dam of many good winners. 


Elvina, 1921. Stakes winner. Good producer. 
Pompeius, 1929. Stakes winner. 
Durban, 1918. Grand Criterium d’Ostende, Paris 


Grand Criterium, etc. 
Diademe, 1927. Prix Penelope, Newmarket Oaks. 


Tourbillon, 1928. French Derby, Prix Lupin, 
Prix Hocquart, Prix Greffulhe, etc. Out- 
standing sire. 
*Frizzle, 1911. Stakes winner. Sire. 
“Mary Maud, 1915. Stakes winner. Good producer. 
*Frizeur, 1916. Winner. 
Black Curl, 1924. Stakes winner 19 races. 
Black Wave, 1935. Stakes winner. Producer. 


Pairbypair, 1929. Stakes winner. Sire. 

Crowning Glory, 1930. Stakes winner. 

Myrtlewood, 1932. Stakes winner. Only once out 
of money in 22 starts. World's record 6 furlongs. 
Miss Dogwood, !939. Stakes winner. 
Durazna, 194]. Stakes winner. 

Daintiness, 1935. 


DEVIL’S THUMB, 1940. See record this 


page. 
*Lespedeza II, 1917. Winner. Dam and grandam of 
stakes winners. 


“Princess Palatine, |919. 
Breathless Moment, |1923. Grandam of Tiger. 
Valkyr. 1925. Stakes winner. 

Vicar, 1931. Stakes winner. Sire. 
Vicaress, 1932. Stakes winner. 
Valse, 1933. Winner. 
Vienna, 194]. Stakes 
light Tear 1944. 
Vagrancy, 1939. Stakes winner. 


winner. Defeated Twi- 


$102,480. 
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December 26, but we had that hard spell of 
weather. Even then the North country meeting 
arranged for Wetherby (Yorkshire) had to be 
abandoned. Your correspondent was one of many 
enthusiasts who set out from frozen London, to 
be rewarded by warm, sunny weather and, in fact, 
delightful conditions. The majority of the visi- 
tors came from surrounding towns and villages, 
but the crowd—a few thousands strong—included 
a fair sprinkling from the big towns, all of whom 
must have set off on the previous afternoon and 
stayed the night in the already crowded town of 
Cheltenham. (I went by road in the early morn- 
ing, and passed through frost, snow, fog, and rain 
in turn before I eventually landed on the course.) 

The results will not interest you. It is enough 
to say that there were only two steeplechase 
events (one for novices) and five hurdling events. 
Most of the horses were fat. Many of them had 
not left their stable yards for a fortnight and 
were short of a race anyhow. Even so, we had 
a grand day’s sport, half the pleasure of which 
consisted of meeting old friends again. 

Col. “Jock” Whitney’s colors were carried in 
two events. He ran Time Step (9 yrs.), by 
‘Royal Minstrel—Measure, in one race and Ty- 
phoon (7 yrs.), by Rose Prince—Jaquina, in an- 
other—both hurdle races. The two horses got 
round safely, which is the most I can say for 
them. The rider in each case was Bruce Hobbs, 
who won the Grand National at Aintree in 1938 
on Mrs. Marian Scott’s Battleship, now at stud 
in U. S. A. Hobbs is now a huge fellow, a cap- 
tain in the Army, and wearing the ribbon of the 
Military Cross which he won in the Middle East. 


Sezincote's Master 


AM sad to record the death, at the age of 73, 

of John Hirst, the founder of the Sezincote 
Stud. Sezincote, situated high above sea level in 
the Cotswold (Gloucestershire) country, was laid 
out by Hirst in 1930. An engineer by profession, 
Hirst was a comparatively wealthy man, and 
everything at Sezincote was of the best, even to 
the cottages in which his people lived; these were 
all of the same mellow Cotswold stone of which 
the stud itself was built. He chose the land be- 
cause of its high limestone content, and all the 
horses he bred there were noted for their bone. 

He bred for stoutness, too, although there was a 
period when some of them were getting too slow; 
latterly he was putting his mares to faster horses. 
He bred, notably, Tiberius, winner of the Ascot 
and Goodwood Cups, and Valerian, another grand 
stayer. His broodmares included Haintonette, 
Miss Dewar, and the superbly bred Glenabatrick, 
which descended in tail-female through Maid of 
the Mist from Sceptre, Ornament, and Lily 
Agnes. He was a public breeder (although he 
raced a few horses himself) and his yearlings 
nearly always sold well. In September last he 
sold a yearling filly by Turkhan out of Miss 
Dewar to Colonel Lundgren (through the B. B. 
A.) and I remember introducing him in December, 
1943, to Mr. Roebling, who bought his mare, Va- 
landra, for 1900 guineas. 

Hirst has a nephew, Alan Hirst, and a recent 
partner, Mr. Parsons; I hope it will be possible to 
keep this fine stud going; there are not many 
like it. 


Stakes Winner of $200,110 


won or placed. 
Wings, In the Wings, Stager, Bob Mann. 


duality to his get. 


record of 2:28%5 for 11s miles. 


$200 


Paris 


STAGEHAND 
3 (stagecraft... {Fair Play 
“Sickle’s Greatest Son Out of Fair Play’s Greatest Daughter 


Stagehand’s first foals, two-year-olds of 1944, came to hand quickly. 
The winners include the stakes winner ICANGETIT, Miss Stage, Prop Man, — | 


SCENESHIFTER 


Brown, 1934, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 
Sceneshifter has developed into a grand looking stallion and he is transmitting his fine indivi- 
As a race horse Sceneshifter won six races and $12,600, was placed in the Belmont 
Stakes, Bahamas Handicap, and Dwyer Stakes. He had speed and could carry weight. He ran six fur- 
longs in 1:11, 1's miles in 1:48%;, and was second to War Admiral when the latter equaled the American 


For Live Foal 


Veterinary Certificate Required and Mares Coming to These Stallions to Be Approved. 
These Stallions are owned by Mr. Maxwell Howard 


STANDING AT 


RUNNYMEDE FARM 


Make Applications To 
SARLE SANDE, Box 63, Elmont, Long Island, New York 


Phalaris 
| Selene 


| Franconia 


Set Track Records up to 114 Miles 
Fifteen started, 12 


$500 Live Foal 


Kentucky 
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Australia 


By Gwyn Jones 


Half a Loaf 


ELBOURNE, January 1, 1945—We were all 
dumfounded out here to read cables from 
New York the other day stating that racing 
would be banned entirely throughout the United 
States beginning January 3, 1945. We hope it 
is all wrong and that the cable man has mussed 
things up a bit but if it is true, then racing men 
throughout Australia will commiserate with you. 
We had a taste of a complete shutdown in Ade- 
laide (South Australia) for more than twenty 
months and the only upshot was that Adelaide 
punters bet illegally on Melbourne races in such 
a way that the authorities became alarmed and 
with an election in the offing, the ban was lifted 
at a time when it seemed there would be no rac- 
ing in South Australia for the duration. 

In 1942 when things were black indeed on this 
side of the Pacific—the position was relieved only 
by the timely arrival of the U. S. forces—the 
federal government headed by the prime minis- 
ter (Mr. Curtin) decided that no racing would be 
allowed on week-days or holidays and that we 
were to have one raceless Saturday each month. 

This edict about the raceless day lasted exact- 
ly a year and now we race on Saturdays and occa- 
sional holidays. Why not a similar sort of pro- 
gramme in the States? Half a loaf is better 
than no bread and bovilrised racing has result- 
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ed in record stakes and record betting in each 
State. 

We are quite content with our lot in wartime 
and to fit in with your climatic condition surely 
some racing can be allowed in the various States 
at suitable periods. It has been done here and 
has been an outstanding success. The seven Mel- 
bourne clubs have contributed more than £600,000 
to war loans and patriotic funds since the war 
started. 


Catching Up on the Races 


T is several weeks since I have written but 

this has been due to wartime staff shortages 
which has meant a lot of additional work but I 
will try to make up for the hiatus involved. Per- 
haps a Turf round-up epitomising results and 
happenings will suffice. 

November 25. At Caulfield the grand old 
chestnut Peter (by Peter Pan) ended the spring 
season in a blaze of glory by surviving a protest 
to win the Eclipse Stakes of £2,500, run over 11 
furlongs, the time for which was 2:19. Peter 
was sold last year for 240 guineas and has since 
won more than £7,000 in stakes. He is a true 
son of his father, which twice won the famous 
Melbourne Cup, once with 136 pounds on a track 
almost under water. 

December 2. Our racing was at Mentone where 
that good mare Simmering, by Hellespont (son 
of Pharos), won her first race for 14 months by 
putting eight lengths between herself and _ the 
second horse—Cavallo (by Gustavo)—in the As- 
cot Cup of £1,000. She started an even-money 
favorite for the Victoria Derby in 1943 but fell 
seven furlongs from the post. It took her a long 
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Malva 
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Notley Abbey. 
. 


Tangy 


| in England of over £3,000. 


winner of the 1000 Guineas. 


Telephone: Perris 42 


STAKES WINNER 


“KING’S ABBEY, 1939 


Salmon Trout 
Friar Marcus- 


*KING’S ABBEY is a HEROD-line horse. KING SALMON, sire of *KING'S ABBEY, is _ half- 
brother to *BLENHEIM II and is a grandson of THE TETRARCH. : 

*NOTLEY ABBEY. dam of *KING'S ABBEY, is the dam of MONTY, her first foal, stakes winner 

TANGY, the second dam of *KING’S ABBEY. 
ner MISS BARBARA, and is out of a half-sister to 


is half-sister to *PETWORTH, dam of stakes win- 


The fourth dam, GLASALT, won the Liverpool Cup, Ham Stakes, Buckingham Stakes. Prince of 
| Wales’ Stakes and was grandam of the successful sires COLORADO, BOBSLEIGH and SILURIAN. 
*KING’S ABBEY won in excess of $31,000. Among other races *KING'S ABBEY won the Jerome 

Handicap, a mile in 1:362;, beating BLESS ME, second. and DEVIL DIVER, third. *KING'S ABBEY 
bowed last summer. He has been rested since and his trainer thinks should be a successful sire. 
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time to regain form, probably due to shock and 
the upset in the classic. 

December 16. Canada, a promising young 
stayer by Manitoba, showed the best form of his 
career by winning the Epsom Cup at Mentone. 
One of the winners on this day was the sprinter 
Port o’ Call, owned by the Indian Prince the 
Maharaja of Parlekimidi and trained for him by 
the former champion jockey W. Duncan. 

December 23. Imported Dhoti had his first 
winner when the filly Chelsea won a 2-year-old 
race at Moonee Valley and she won again a few 
days later at Caulfield. All the other Dhoti 
horses that have raced have been almost dismal 
failures, and the early boom has gone off them. 

Claudette (by David) is a familiar name in 
these pages and she won the Bulla Handicap of 
14 furlongs at the Valley, carrying 128. She 
was ridden by our leading rider, A. Breasley, who 
landed two other events on this day. At Rand- 
wick (Sydney) Precise, by Andrea, won the rich 
Villiers Stakes of a mile, and at Morphettville 
(South Australia) Pierre, by Ronsard, captured 
the Christmas Handicap, a sprint race worth 
£1,500. Another Manitoba in Chatfield won the 
Essendon Handicap of £1,250 at Moonee Valley. 

December 26. At Randwick, Courtship, by 
Agincourt from Happy Returns, a New Zealand- 
bred mare, proved the best 2-year-old filly in 
Australia by winning the December Stakes by 
eight lengths in 60 seconds. Percy Miller, of 
famous Kia Ora Stud, imported Agincourt, which 
is by Bosworth, and Courtship has given this 
new horse a grand start. 

Breasley flew to Adelaide for a big cup meet- 
ing at Morphettville and rode another winning 
treble. The Port Adelaide Cup of £3,000, run 
over two miles, was won by Saint Warden, a 
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truly remarkable gelding. Sold in 1943 for 300 
guineas to Jack Nicholson, he has since earned 
£7,000 in prize money. In 1943 he won a divi- 
sion of the Caulfield Cup. He also won the Port 
Adelaide Cup in 1943, when the stake was only 
£1,000. 

December 30. Evidence, by Law Maker, won 
the Summer Handicap at Mentone by many 
lengths and for his owner, A. Silk, he landed a 
huge betting coup. In one wager Mr. Silk ac- 
cepted £3,000 to £195—odds of 1,000 to 65—from 
the leviathan bookmaker Clive Marsh. In Ade- 
laide a horse named Le Lanius (by Le Souriceau, 
an imported grey horse) paid a dividend of £350 
for £1 in winning the Seacliff Handicap. 

The death occurred on Christmas Day of Rich- 
ard Bradfield, one of the greatest trainers the 
Australian Turf has known. He trained four 
Melbourne Cup winners—The Victory, Patron, 
Backwood, and Nightwatch. 


«« »» 


To Share Your Copy 


A number of subscribers have asked for in- 
formation concerning the forwarding of their 
copies of THE BLOoD-HORSE to men in service. 

The postoffice gives the following instructions: 
First, a request for the magazine from the man 
or woman in service must be obtained. Second, 
the magazine must be mailed in a new envelope 
bearing the correct amount of postage. The en- 
velope in which the magazine originally was re- 
ceived by the subscriber can not be used in for- 
warding the magazine. 
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HARTLAND FARM 
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Can't Wait is owned by Myron Selznick Estate. 
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HARMONY HOLLOW STUD 


Harbourton, New Jersey 
12 Miles North of Trenton 


Case Ace 


B. h., 1934 
Leading Sire of 2-Year-Olds, 1944 


: FLYING FOX 
AMIE 
BAY 
. COMMANDO 
| sWEETHEART____.{ ETIMUS-------) RUNNING STREAM 

( *HUMANITY- 


| *RED CROSS IV 


Through the great race mare SWEET- 
HEART, he traces back to ROXELANE 
and ROUGE ROSE, the dams of ROI 
HERODE and BEND OR, respectively. 


CASE ACE won the Arlington Futurity, 
Illinois Derby, ete. Track record, Arling- 
ton, five furlongs in :58%5. 


CASE ACE is the sire of the sensational 
juvenile champion, PAVOT, winner of 
seven stakes including Futurity, Hopeful, 
Saratoga Special, ete., the crack filly ACE 
CARD and eight other two-year-old winners 
this season. 


He is the sire of LOCHINVAR, winner 
of the Kent Handicap, second in the With- 
ers, third in the Belmont at three. At four, 
winner Quaker City Handicap and the Mer- 
chants’ and Citizens’ Handicap, setting Bel- 
mont Park Track Record of 1:55 for 1%. 
miles. 


Also sire of HURRIETTE, winner Rose- 
dale Stakes and other good winners such as 
NANCE’S ACE (set new world record of 
1:03% for 5% furlongs at Tropical Park 
Dec. 27, 1944), CARILLON, CARD GAME, 
FARO QU EEN, CORDON, FINAL GLORY, 
LUCKY AUNT, SERVICE RIBBON, 
CAMPANULA and others. 


FEE $1,000 
With One Year Return 
BOOK FULL 1945 
Now Booking Season 1946 
Approved Mares Only 


No Responsibility Accidents or Disease 


Address 


J. M. ROEBLING 


640 South Broad St. Trenton, New Jersey 


(Property J. M. Roebling) 


B. h., 1939 

AJAX 
(CASE ACE........ TEDDY... RONDEAL 
> ( SWEETHEART 
= (PAIR PLAY 
| *WRACK 


( CAREFUL. MINDFUL 
QUIVIRA, the dam of LOCHINVAR, 
also produced DINI, winner of 27 races 


and $32,025. The second CARE- 


} 


FUL, was one of the best racemares of 
her time. 
LOCHINVAR won the Kent Handicap, 


was second in the Withers and Empire 
City Handicap, and third in the Belmont 
and Dwyer at three. At four, he won 
the Quaker City Handicap, and the Mer- 
chants’ and Citizens’ Handicap run at 
Belmont Park, setting the track record of 
1:55 for 1 3-16 miles, and beating FIRST 
FIDDLE and BOYSY. Also the Genie 
Handicap beating DON BINGO and VA- 
GRANCY. 


Will Stand Season 1945 at: 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


. O. Box 107 Belair, Maryland 


FEE $300 
With One Year Return 
BOOK FULL 1945 
Now Booking Season 1916 


Address 


ADOLPHE PONS 
P. O. Box 107 Belair, Maryland 


—Or— 


J. M. ROEBLING 
640 South Broad St. Trenton, New Jersey 
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HALLO? POLL 


= By Our Readers 


A Plan to Aid French Breeding 


Editor, THE BLoop-HoRSsE: 

I read with a great deal of interest the article 
which appeared in your January 13th _ edition 
under “English Turf Topics,” by V. R. Orchard, 
entitled “London Hears from Paris.” It is 
nothing short of tragic what has happened to the 
French blood-horse industry, since the Germans 
either appropriated, or else bought with ‘“occupa- 
tional currency,” so many of their best stallions, 
and no doubt quite a few of their best mares. The 
article goes on to say: “it is extremely difficult to 
foresee how French breeders will overcome so 
devastating a shortage of stallions.”” In this con- 
nection I have a constructive suggestion to make. 

Obviously they will have to look towards the 
United States and the United Kingdom for some 
new sires. The article anticipated this, but went 
on to say, firstly, that it would be a very long 
time before ships and harbors would be available 
for incoming horses; secondly, that the French 
internal railway system would have to be rebuilt 
and get working again before the transportation 
of bloodstoek could be considered; thirdly, that 
the French treasury is unlikely to allocate money 
to leave the country for the purchase of blood- 
stock when there are so many other vital com- 
modities to be purchased. My suggestion circum- 
vents all these difficulties. 

I hereby put forward the suggestion that the 
owners of the best stallions, both in this country 
and in England, should donate services by these 
stallions to be administered by artificial insemina- 
tion onto approved French mares. The procedure 
is not new, and has already been utilized for the 
improvement of dairy cattle in certain South 
American countries from bulls in the United 
States. The question of Thoroughbred registry 
might present difficulties. However, I would sug- 
gest that the capsules containing the semen from 
the stallions being offered for this purpose, could 
be prepared by veterinarians appointed by the 
Jockey Clubs of England and America. I would 
further suggest that specially appointed veteri- 
narians in France, either appointed by our Jockey 
Clubs or accredited by the French Jockey Club, be 
authorized to impregnate the approved French 
mares with the capsules, and that their testimony 
be accepted as sufficient to register the resulting 
foals in the Thoroughbred register. It should be 
stipulated that these foals may not be sold in the 
international market to compete with our foals 
from the same sires, but they must only be raced 
in France or used for the improvement of the 
French bloodstock industry. 

If this procedure is adopted, it would not cost 
one cent to the present owners of the stallions, 
who partici~ate in the scheme, because the semen 
can be obtained after the normal services; and 
also their stallions would be able to service their 
full book of mares, in their own country, as 
before. 

If there is any question of the registry of the 
foals in the Thoroughbred register, after they are 
born, I think that special dispensation could be 
granted, under the circumstances, because in this 
way the Thoroughbred owners of the United 
States and the United Kingdom would be, with 
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complete unselfishness, donating some of our best 
bloodlines for the resurrection of the French 
bloodstock industry, which has been virtually dis- 
sipated by Nazi vandalism. Surely nothing we 
‘an do would be too great a sacrifice to recom- 
pense the French bloodstock owners for what they 
have been through, and for what irreplaceable as- 
sets have been lost to them by enemy action. 

I wonder if any of the leading stallion owners 
in either country would be public-spirited enough 
to participate in the scheme. If they would par- 
ticipate, by donating the semen of some of their 
best stallions for the purpose, and nothing but the 
best blood should be good enough for such a 
worthy cause, what a grand gesture it would be. 
{[t would be one of the greatest examples of spon- 
taneous international unselfishness ever demon- 
strated. 

Your very truly, 
B. V. WILSON, 
Commander, R. N. (Ret) 
San Francisco, February 3. 

As a preliminary to the development of such a 
proposal to French breeders we may need a sort 
of roundtable discussion. Do research men think 
semen transported from America to France would 
have a satisfactory degree of viability under the 
best procedures thus far developed? Do they 
think that semen gathered after natural service 
is thoroughly satisfactory for artificial insemina- 
tion? Would The Jockey Club of New York, 
which has set up bars against artificial insemina- 
tion in America, endorse the plan and cooperate 
in executing it? 

If these questions are answered in the affirma- 
tive, we think there is no question of the public 
spirit of the stallion owners.—Eb. 


More Talking Horses 


Editor, THE BLoop-HorsE: 

Kindly permit me to congratulate you on your 
article on D. V. McClure and Golden Princess. It 
was a real horse story and splendidly written. I 
sent my copy to the McClure family, as you sug- 
gested. 

I have been reading THE BLoop-Horse for 12 
years or more and look forward to each issue. At 
different times during the period we owned some 
horses. We never made any real money but 
managed to make expenses. We got a real thrill 
out of seeing our horses win occasionally but the 
claimers got our best horses, and the rest being 
cripples we were forced out of business. 

However, due to your wonderful description of 
the yearlings in THE BLoop-HorRsE, and being 
nigger-rich, we thought we would buy three year- 
lings at the Keeneland sale. Accordingly we con- 
tacted a trainer who would handle the yearlings. 
So we started for the Keeneland sale, each having 
marked our first, second, and third choice we 
would like to own. When the bidding started we 
would be in for a few minutes and out again. 
Due to the fast bidding we were in and out more 
than a pitchfork. In fact, it had us flabbergasted. 
The high prices reminded me of a story I heard. 

It seems two U. S. soldiers found a young par- 
rot over in Africa that had fallen out of its nest 
and brought it to the barracks, and with the aid 
of the soldiers it soon could talk fluently. The 
boys wrote the folks at home about the wonderful 
bird, and told them they would soon have a fur- 
lough and would bring the parrot home with them. 
They started for home but the parrot died cross- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean. When they arrived in 
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New York they concluded they must get another 
parrot or the folks would think they were the 
champion liars of the U. S. Army. 

So they found a sale and a parrot was auc- 
tioned. The bidding started at two dollars and 
was soon up to sixty-five (just like Keeneland). 
It just about broke the soldiers to buy the parrot. 
As the soldier was paying for the parrot he said 
to the owner of the store, “Will you guarantee 
this bird to be a good talker?” 

The parrot spoke up, “Guarantee me to be a 
good talker! Who in the hell do you think was 
doing all that bidding against you?” 

Well, it seemed to me as though Keeneland was 
full of parrots, the way the bids came in. At one 


time there was a slight lull in the bidding. Doc 
Bond was looking for another $500 raise. I no- 


ticed the horse nodded its head and Mr. Bond ac- 
cepted the bid and went merrily on. 

It looks like the breeders are not only doing a 
good job in getting the yearlings ready for the 
sale but they are teaching the yearlings a little of 
the financial side as well. 

Naturally, not getting a yearling, we were dis- 
appointed, so we concluded we would claim a cou- 
ple of horses... . Our trainer was all set to claim 
them, when they stopped the races. Brother! 
what a break for us! With no racing either the 
horses or we would have to stop eating. ... But 
you know how it is—once you own a horse it’s 
hard to get away from them, so I suppose we wiil 
go broke again... . 

Respectfully yours, 
F. H. DRUCKE 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 8. 


HORSE INSURANCE 
A SPECIALTY 


JAMES CLAY WARD 


Box 294 Paris, Kentucky 


| 
| 


| SPECIALIZED CARPENTER 

Wide experience in home, barn, paddock work 
on best farms. Remodeling, repair, new con- 
struction. References: THE > oop-HorsE and 
many horsemen. 400 Lafayette Drive, Lexington, 
Ky. Phone: Shelby 2526-JR. 


BOARD RUNNERS 


Mares or Geldings only 


Skylight Farm next to E. D. Axton at Sky- 
light, Ky. Spring water, 10-acre plank fenced 
fields, good grass. Not over two horses in each 
field. Will feed as directed. Can be jogged loose 
in iarge exercising pen two miles daily if wanted 
kept legged up Experienced ownership. Only 
10 horses including owner's will be kept on place. 
Two-horse heavy duty trailer. Write or call 
Lowry Watkins, Skylight Farm, P. O. Prospect, 
Ky. Tel. Harrods Creek 2300. Tod Todwinkle, 
Manager. 
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They Finally Noticed It 
(Continued from Page 331) 


of his home and injures his little toe, the syndi- 
cate knows about it before he has picked himself 
up off the floor. And the odds will fluctuate the 
same. It’s positively unbelievable the information 
that the Minneapolis group can obtain.” 

A well known Kentucky betting commissioner 
was widely quoted during the gridiron season last 
fall that he had handled over $200,000 on football 
games on a single Saturday. It is believed that 
his daily handle on horse racing has never ap- 
proximated that amount, unless it could have been 
on Kentucky Derby Day. 

Besides quoting separate odds on specific foot- 
ball games, this particular commissioner for sev- 
eral years has been publishing a card of about 20 
closely-matched games to be played during the 
week. The purchaser of the card can attempt to 
select the winners of as few as two games, for 
which he gets certain odds if his judgment is cor- 
rect, but the more games he attempts to predict 
the longer become his odds and the poorer his 
chances of success, as all of his selections must 
win before he collects. A tie game is considered 
a loss, and when one selects a team handicapped 
by points, he loses if his team does not exceed the 
handicap in its margin of score. 

The system of betting on basketball games is 
based on “point spread”’—the difference between 
the final score of the winning and losing teams. 
A bookmaker will offer to bet that Kentucky will 
beat Georgia by three points and won’t beat them 
by five. In case Kentucky should beat Georgia by 
only four points, the bookmaker wins all bets. 
Such a possible situation has especially motivated 
the attempts to “fix’? games, some of the news- 
papers tell us. 

Baseball leaders have been particularly ve- 
hement in pronouncements that their sport is free 
of gambling associations. However, as recently 
as last August 3, seven members of an alleged 
baseball betting syndicate, reputedly handling as 
much as $25,000 a day on baseball games through- 
out the country, were arrested at North Pelham, 
in Westchester County, New York. On January 
25 in the County Court at White Plains they 
pleaded guilty and their bail was continued pend- 
ing sentence. 

Betting on the World Series has been an event 
of national importance annually for a number of 
years, and nearly anyone who has seen the inside 
of a poolroom during the baseball season for the 
past thirty years knows that daily lotteries on 
baseball games are usually a feature of the house. 

By the way, why did baseball decide to hire the 
late Judge Landis to be high commissioner in the 
first place? 


« « » » 


The Kentucky Derby Waits 


Last December, before War Mobilization Direc- 
tor James F. Byrnes requested the closing of the 
race tracks, Col. Matt J. Winn announced that 
nominations for the 1945 Kentucky Derby would 
close on February 15, with a subscription fee of 
$25, and that the $75,000 added stakes would be 
run on May 5. Churchill Downs officials on Feb- 
ruary 12, however, announced that the Govern- 
ment ban on racing has voided the previously pub- 
lished Derby conditions, and that new conditions 
covering the closing of nominations and date of 
running will be issued if racing is permitted to 
resume soon enough to run the Derby this year. 
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FOALS OF 1945 


Almahurst Farm, H. H. Knight, Nicholasville, Ky. 


Autumn Nymph, by Prince Pal: B. f. by Can't Wait, 
Feb Mare to Third Degree. 


Colonial Maid, by Jean Valjean: Ch. f. by Pictor. Jan. 
30. Mare to Challedon. (Bomar Stable.) 
Dormy, by Pennant: Ch. f. by Grand Slam, Jan. 11. 


Mare to Chance Play. 
Historical, by *Sir Gallahad III: Blk. f. by Reaping Re- 
ward, Jan. 17. Mare to Grand Slam. 


Claiborne Stud, A. B. Hancock, Paris, Ky. 
Camelot, by *Sir Gallahad IIT: B. ¢. by *Jacopo, Jan. 29. 
Mare to Stimulus. (Marshall Field.) 
Five to One, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. f. by 
Feb. 6. Mare to Snark. (Mrs. R. L. Gerry.) 
Gay Music, by *Roval Minstrel: B. c. by Snark, Feb. 7. 
Mare to * Blenheim ri. 
Sunny Fields, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. f. by 
Scholar, Jan. 21. Mare to *Rhodes Scholar. 
*Vibration II, by Sir Cosmo: B. c. by *Sir Gallahad ITI, 
_Feb. 3. Mare to *Boswell. (Belair Stud.) 


Coldstream Stud, Lexington 
My Auntie, by Busy American: Dk. b. c. by 
Reward, Feb. 9. Mare to *Bull Dog. 
Dunrovin Farm, H. H. Temple, Sr., Lexington 
Mary Cloud, by High Cloud: Colt by Sweep Like, 
2. Mare to Roman. (H. H. Temple, Jr.) 


Ellerslie Stud, A. B. Hancock, Charlottesville, Va. 


*Tsolater, 


*Rhodes 


Reaping 


Feb. 


Brown Chick, by Brown Bud: B. c. by Tintagel, Jan. 
25. Mare to Tintagel. 
Flops ic, by Stimulus: Ch. c. by Tintagel, Jan. 30. Mare 
to Tintagel. 
Elmendorf Farm, P. A. B. Widener, Lexington 
Breathless, by Haste: B. c. by *Ambrose Light, Feb. 5. 
Mare to Firethorn. 
*Maitresse Royale, by Vatout: B. f. by Roman, Jan, 23. 


Mare to Pensive. 


Jess Elrod and Sons Ranch, Rankin, Texas 
Day Dawn, by Distraction: Ch. c. by Hygoby, April 19. 
Mare to Hygoby. 
Idle Hour Stock Farm, E. R. Bradley, Lexington 
Buginarug. by Blue Larkspur: B. c. by Questionnaire, 
Feb. 12. Mare to *Pharamond ITI. 


Melwood Ranch, Dr. Chester L. Wilson, 
San Ysidro, Calif. 


Best News, by *Br — Knight: B. c. by Bargello, Jan. 
1. Meare to B: irge 

Stringalong, by Seite and Sure: Br. ¢. by Bargello, 
Jan. 20. Mare to Bargello. 


Red Wing Stock Farm, E. J. Schott, Rio Medina, Texas 
Miss Snappy. by A. M. White: Ch. c. by David B.., 
April 13. Mare to David B 
Twyn Springs Farm, Chester Morris, Lexington 
Hothead, by *St. Germans: Ch. c. by War Relic, Feb. 
10. Mare to Pensive. 


« « »» 


*Jury Box 


The Irish-bred *Jury Box smashed the track 
record for 5% furlongs by 1% seconds at the 
Hipodromo Tijuana (for merly Caliente) on Feb- 
ruary 11 when he won the overnight San Felipe 
Handicap by four lengths in 1:03%5, just two- 
fifths of a second over the world’s record estab- 
lished by the filly Nance’s Ace on December 27 at 
Tropical Park. The 6- year-old son of Fair 
Trial—Whirling Dun, by Diligence, was imported 
by Louis B. Mayer in 1940. As a 4- -year-old in 
1943 he broke his maiden for Mr. Mayer in his 
first start in a seven-furlong race at Belmont 
Park. Then he bowed tendons in both front legs 
and was subsequently sold to E. B. Johnston, who 
had started the horse twice previously at the 
Mexican border course meeting. In his first out- 
ing he ran second in a six-furlong race, then won 
the previous Sunday in a mile overnight handicap. 


35 


7 


Fenelon, ete. 


started only twice, 
At Arlington Park at two he worked 
seconds. 


i 


ALTA 


WON: 
Clark Handicap 
Dixie Handicap 
Saratoga Handicap 
McLennan Memorial Handicap 
And Other Important Races 


DEFEATED: 
Mioland, Dit, Corydon, Big Pebble, Shot Put, 
toyal Man, Dorimar, Viscounty, Gallahadion, 
In the Pimlico Special, Haltal was 
yveaten inches by Market Wise. 


Sweep Ben Brush 
5 | Pink Domino 


Porter 


Ballet Girl { St. Leonards 
*Cerito 
Whisk 0 Broomstick 
le False Modesty 
= ( Prudish { Peter Pan 
Polly Flinders 
$300—Live Foal 
@ 


Dark bay, 1937, by *Chicle—Moon Winks, 
by Sweep 


Kayteekel was a horse of exceptional speed. He 
once at two and once at three. 
a half in 45 
In his first start he was leading when he 
njured an ankle. He won his one race at three. 


Kayteekel is a son of *Chicle, stakes winner, sire, 
leading broodmare sire 1942. Moon Winks, a 
daughter of Sweep. is a good producer. Daugh- 
ters of Sweep have produced the sires War 
Admiral, Reaping Reward, Bubbling Over, ete. 


Of his first 
starter 


crop (2-year-olds of 1944), 
a winner. 


Fee $100—Live Foal 
® 


OUR BOOTS 


Dark bay, 1938, by *Bull Dog—*Maid of 
Arches, by Warden of the Marches. 


BOOK FULL FOR 1945 
Reservations Now Being Made For 1946 


the only 
was 


Please Communicate With 


Woodvale Farm 


(ROYCE G. MARTIN) 
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| P.O. Box 931 or Paris 
| Toledo, Ohio Kentucky 
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THE BLOOD-HORSk 


BUKNORE FARM 


A Well Appointed 


THOROUGHBRED NURSERY 


for 


BROODMARES--STALLIONS 


Or Stock Out of Training 


Please communicate with 


BUKNORE FARM 


Box 147 
Paris, Kentucky 


Phone 1085 


| 


| 


| 
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‘THE RHYMER 


Chestnut, 1938 


*St. Germans. 


THE RuYMER_{ Hamoaze 


{*Royal Minstrel 
Rhythmic ----} Rinkey 
Stakes Winner of $88,325 


The Rhymer did not race at two. In his 3- 
year-old season he won four of 11 starts and 
was placed three times, including third in the 
Flamingo Stakes. He was a stakes winner at 
four and five. At four he won the Widener and 
Edgemere Handicaps, and placed in the Aque- 
duct Handicap. As a 65-year-old _in 1943, The 
Rhymer won the Queens County Handicap, was 
second in the Manhattan Handicap, and third in 
the Yonkers and Voter Handicaps. 

The Rhymer represents the top sire line 
of Swynford and is from a good female fam- 
ily. Rhythmic’s only other foal is the stakes 
winner Sweep Swinger. Rhythmic was a win- 
ner and a daughter of the stakes winner 
Rinkey, also dam of Mr. Bones (stakes win- 
ner and sire) and other winners. 

Fee $150 Return for one year 


Or Private Contract 


Standing at 


HOMEWOOD FARM 
(R. M. Young) 
Bethel Pike Lexington, Ky. 


Winner of $109,910 
Enters Stud, 1945 Season, at 
FORT SPRING FARM 


Rice Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A stakes winner of 18 races, Equifox won 
at all distances from 5‘ furlongs to 14 
miles, over all kinds of tracks, including 
turf. He ran a mile in 1:36 twice at seven 
years (1944). 


He won at 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 7 (did not start inane 
at 6). He won: Wash- EQUIPOISE 
ington Park Handicap 


(defeating Some 
Chance, Pensive, Daily 
Trouble, Traffic Court, 
etc.), Equipoise Mile, 
Lincoln Handicap 


EQUIFOX (b., 1937) 
*Mount Beacon 
CATHERINE FOX 
For Keeps 


(twice), Arlington Han- 


dicap, La Salle Handicap, etc. 

His dam, Catherine Fox, was a winner 
and all her foals to race have won. Cath- 
erine Fox and dam of Riverland are full 


sisters, 
$200—Live Foal 


Address Communications To 


HOWARD WELLS 


727 West Main St. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Phones: 
4761—8618-X 


STANDING AT 


ROCKRIDGE FARM 


Leesburg Virginia 


Teppy BeEAu 


(Property of Robert J. Randolph) 
Bay or Brown Horse, 1934 


Son of *TEDDY, the great Sire of Sires 


Dam, BEAUTIFUL LADY, by Fair Play. 
out of Mileage, by “Rock Sand 


Beautiful Lady is dam of SUN BEAU, world's 
greatest money winner, $376,744—1931 to 1940. 
Now third on list of American Money Winners. 

TEDDY BEAU is a handsome young stallion, of 
faultless conformation, and is a true son of 
“TEDDY. 

Through his dam, BEAUTIFUL LADY, he com- 
bines the FAIR PLAY and *ROCK SAND lines, 
which produce upstanding foals, having stamina 
and brilliant class. 

Private Contract 
FEE $250 To Stakes Winners 


Standing 1945 Season at 
ROCKRIDGE FARMS 
LEESBURG, VIRGINIA 
Phone 33-W-1 
David N. Rust 


Write or Phone 
ROBERT J. RANDOLPH 
2908 N Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 
Phone: Michigan-4330 
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Saturday, February 17, 1945 


Revoked 


Dr. Eslie Asbury, owner of Forest Retreat 
Farm, has been granted by The Jockey Club the 
name Revoked for the brown 2-year-old son of 
Blue Larkspur—Gala Belle, by *Sir Gallahad III, 
which he has had in training at Lexington’s trot- 
ting track. Revoked sold as a yearling at Keene- 
land Race Course last summer for $41,000, was 
later rejected as unsound of wind by the purchas- 
er, Max Hirsch. Hunter Moody has had the colt 
in light training at the trotting track at Lexing- 
ton ever since he was taken back by his breeder, 
and plans to send him to Forest Retreat Farm 
at Carlisle, Ky., within the next few days for a 
short rest before Dr. Asbury turns him over to 
Howard (Babe) Wells for training. The name 
Revoked was suggested by Dr. and Mrs. Asbury’s 
son, Arthur, a senior at Andover University. 


« « » » 


Mexican Importations 


After a boat trip from Panama to Vera Cruz 
and a train ride overland, the Chilean-bred *Ta- 
mesis and the Argentine-bred “Confetti recently 
arrived at Mexico City to join the South Amer- 
ican-bred *Limpido, *Huinecahual, *Primado, and 
*‘Samborombon. The last-named, the only one 
which has raced in the United States, was recent- 
ly purchased in New Orleans by John L. Sullivan 
from the Dearborn Stable. A 9-year-old horse 
by Fogon—Sifax, by Amsterdam, *Samborombon 
had won a race at the Fair Grounds last Decem- 
ber and in 1944 won five races altogether. 

The 77-year-old *Tamesis was a stakes winner 
in Chile and an outstanding performer in the 


Canal Zone. 
four seconds, and three thirds out of 32 starts, ac- 
cording to the Hipodromo publicity department. 
The 6-year-old *Confetti is said to have been a 
stakes winner in Argentina, best at distances 


He has a racing record of 24 wins, 


from 1% to 1% miles. In 1943 he was not un- 
placed in eight starts, and last year in Panama he 
won four races, once defeating *Tamesis in a 
photo-finish. Both were purchased for the ac- 
count of Carlos Gomez, owner of the leading 
Cuadra San Luis, whose trainer, Leopoldo Sierra, 
is pacing the conditioners at the Hipodromo. 


«« »» 


Race Track for Sale 


Receivers of the Alred Investment Trust of 
Boston announced last week that they were ready 
to receive bids for 14,991 shares of stock in the 
Eastern Racing ,Association, which represents a 
controlling interest in the operation of the Suf- 
folk Downs race track at East Boston. According 
to a story sent out by United Press on February 
9, Gordon B. Hanlon, president of the trust, 
bought the stock for about $80 a share. The re- 
ceivers have been ordered by a Federal judge to 
liquidate the trust, and it is believed the stock 
will be disposed of between $87 and $90 a share. 


«« » » 


R. L. Stivers in Hospital 


R. L. Stivers, Thoroughbred owner and breeder 
and tobacco warehouse operator, underwent an 
operation on February 13 at St. Joseph’s Hospi- 
tal, Lexington, to which he had been admitted 
February 2 in a serious condition. Shortly after 
his operation, the hospital reported his condition 
as fairly good. 


FORAY 


FORAY 


$500—with return. 


Rice Road 


| 


Breeders in search of speed are invited to consider the pedigree of Foray Array. Com- 
bining three great sire lines synonymous with speed — The Tetrarch, *Teddy, Stimulus, | 
Foray Array, himself, possessed speed in abundance. 
racing career, after he had won his first two starts in fast time. 
is free to a limited number of approved mares. 


BIG PEBBLE 


Bay, 1936, by Black Servant—*Beach Talk, by Sundridge | 


A Few Seasons Available 


CIRCLE M FARM 


ARRAY 


The Tetrarch 
| Scotch Gift | 
{ Black Jester 
| Lady Brilliant 
*Teddy 

~~ | Plucky Liege 
Stimulus | 
) Virginia L 


j Tetratema_- 
UBlack 
j*Sir Galishad 
| Maradadi____---- 


An injury cut short a promising | 
Foray Array’s service fee 


Lexington, Ky. 
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STUD NEWS 
Stagehand Stays at Runnymede 


HE stallion Stagehand, the best horse owned 

by the late Col. Maxwell Howard, is never to 
be sold and the heirs of Colonel Howard have been 
requested to maintain *Sickle’s most famous son 
at Mrs. Johnson N. Camden’s Runnymede Farm, 
near Paris, Ky., according to Joseph A. Cobey, 
executor of Colonel Howard’s estate, now at 
Miami Beach, Fla., where Colonel Howard died 
on December 31. 

Mrs. Camden, who was asked by THE BLOoop- 
HorsE last week if she had received confirmation 
of any pending dispersal of Colonel Howard’s 
stock at Runnymede, said that it was her belief 
that the late Dayton, Ohio, paper manufacturer’s 
heirs planned to keep both Stagehand and his full 
brother Sceneshifter, but that she was not ac- 
quainted with the details of the will and had not 
yet been advised of any plans of the executor to 
offer either Colonel Howard’s racing or breeding 
stock for sale. In addition to the stallions, Colo- 
nel Howard had at Runnymede three broodmares 
and a weanling. A 2-year-old of Colonel How- 
ard’s is now at Hamburg Place, Lexington, being 
broken by James H. Clyburn along with four be- 
longing to Trainer Earl Sande. 

There is also a possibility, according to Mr. 
Cobey, who was quoted by the New York Times on 
February 8, that Colonel Howard’s daughter, Mrs. 
Chester L. Dane, will continue to maintain the 
stable, at least until racing is resumed, when the 
market for Thoroughbreds is expected to improve. 

Besides making a cash bequest of $10,000 to 
Trainer Sande in his will, Colonel Howard also 


HAGYARD 
HAGYARD | 


VETERINARY SURGEONS 


145-147 East Short Street 


Lexington Kentucky 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


Used and Recommended by Racing 
Stables and Breeding Farms 
Everywhere 


Write For Our Complete List 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


directed that Mr. Sande continue to manage the 
stud activities of Stagehand and receive a fifth of 
the income realized from the stud fees, and if any 
of the other horses are sold, either at auction or 
privately, Mr. Sande is to receive compensation 
not to exceed 20 per cent of the sums realized 
from the sales. Colonel Howard left an estate 
estimated to amount to more than $10,000,000. 


Progress atS &S 


Among the Thoroughbred nurseries established 
in California in recent years is the Aptos S & § 
Ranch, located about 80 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco on Monterey Bay. The owners of the ranch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Erik Krag, acquired the property in 
1938. Originally it was part of the old Rancho 
Aptos, one of the original Spanish land grants, a 
portion of which was formerly owned by the 
Spreckels family of San Francisco. The “S & S” 
in the ranch’s name stands for Mr. Krag’s two 
children, Sally and Scotty. 

Comprising about 400 acres, the ranch is em- 
ployed in breeding Thoroughbred horses for “rid- 
ing, racing, and polo,” and in raising registered 
Hereford cattle. Heading the Thoroughbred 
nursery is the Argentine stallion *Beti Bat 
(1934), by Lombardo—Manda, by Jardy, which 
was originally bought in South America in 1938 
by James F. Waters, of San Francisco. The 
horse was started 12 times at two and three in 
Argentina, winning four races, finishing second 
three times, and third once, and earning 20,000 
pesos. 

After being brought to California, *Beti Bat 
was placed in training for the Santa Anita Handi- 
cap, but an accident prevented his reaching the 
post in this country. His first season in the stud 
was in 1948, and this year the Krags plan to send 
seven of their own mares to the stallion and have 
booked a number of outside mares to him. “*Beti 
Bat’s male line goes back to St. Simon, and his 
second dam Melancolia was by Diamond Jubilee, 
a son of St. Simon which won the English “triple 
crown” and later was sent to Argentina. Lom- 
bardo (by St. Wolf, leading sire in Argentina 
1922-1925), the sire of *Beti Bat, was the leading 
Argentine sire in 1933. *Beti Bat’s dam, Manda, 
foaled 11 winners, including three stakes winners, 
and her dam Melancolia had seven winners, in- 
cluding two stakes winners. 


New Stallion in Pennsylvania 


H. W. Fielding, New Jersey steel manufacturer, 
who has a Thoroughbred farm at Johnsville, Pa.. 
has retired to stud the six-year-old Humor, by 
Grand Time—*Argosia, by Argosy. Humor 
started twice and won twice at two, but as a re- 
sult of an injury did not race thereafter. Seven 
mares, including three belonging to Mr. Fielding, 
were booked to Humor for the 1945 season im- 
mediately after announcement of his retirement 
to stud. Mr. Fielding last week sent to Kentucky 
the mare Free Duchess to be bred to *Half Crown 
at Coldstream Stud, and the mare Persandra to be 
bred to Chance Play at Calumet Farm. 


Straightening the Record 


Last week THE BLoop-Horsk, in a_ strangely 
confused account, reported the first two 1945 


foals by Whirlaway arrived on February 3 and 
that the filly dropped by the *Sir 


Gallahad III 
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ETERNAL BULL 


(PROPERTY OF ALLEN T. SIMMONS) 
Ted { Ajax 
= ¢*Bull *Teddy-.---- ~~ Rondeau 
| ton Spearmint 
2 Plucky Liege ) Concertina 
= | Rose “~~~ | Hazel Burke 
3 | *MeGee 


Rose of Roses_ 
| Parkview 


Stakes Winner 
Established Two New Track Records At Two—Never Was Unplaced at Two 
Set At Least Part Of Pace In Every Start He Made 


ETERNAL BULL 


Eternal Bull was a race horse of tremendous speed, and had the distinction of having 
been in front at some time in _every one of his races. He set two track records, was a stakes 
winner. He won the Myles Standish Stakes, placed in the Hialeah Juvenile, National Stal- 
lion, and Mayflower Stakes. Eternal Bull entered the stud in 1943, and his first foals are 
now weanlings. He has proved very sure with his mares. 


His dam, Rose Eternal, a stakes winner of $17,- 
095, has produced seven winners. The second dam, 
Rose of Roses, is the dam of stakes winners. 


FEE $300 #5 BOOK FULL 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


Russell Cave Pike (Douglas M. Davis) Lexington, Ky. 
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mare Friendly Gal at Edward S. Moore’s Circle M 
Farm had preceded the arrival of a chestnut filly 
from the noted stakes winner and producer Nellie 
Flag at Calumet Farm. Mrs. Frank Glass, office 
manager at Calumet Farm, called to set the rec- 
ord straight. Nellie Flag’s foal, she said, had 
arrived at 1:30 a. m. on February 3, preceding 
the one at Circle M Farm and giving Warren 
Wright’s nursery the first foal from the first 
regular stud season of the world’s leading money 
winner. The colt foal which was got by Whirl- 
away when his fertility was tested in 1943 in a 
mating with the High Time mare Mary V., was 
foaled on September 7, 1944, not September 1. 


Full Book for Alsab 


Alsab, the world’s fourth leading money-winner 
($349,815), now has a full book for his first sea- 
son at stud, according to Trainer August (Sarge) 
Swenke, who recently came from Miami to stay 
at Alsab Farm, near Lexington. Mr. Swenke re- 
ports that Dr. Eslie Asbury has booked the *Sir 
Gallahad III mare Benevolence to the son of Good 
Goods this season. Leslie Combs II is expected to 
send Crepe Myrtle, daughter of Equipoise and 
Myrtlewood. But no complete list of Alsab’s first- 
season mates is available. 


*Swift and Sure to Canada 


Mereworth Farm at Lexington this week 
shipped the 22-year-old stallion *Swift and Sure 
to James Heffering, president of the Incorporated 
Canadian Racing Associations, who has leased the 
horse for his stud in Ontario. The son of Swyn- 


BEAUMONT FARM STALLIONS 
1945 SEASON 


MENOW 


Bay, 1935, by *Pharamond II—Alcibiades, 


by Supremus 
$1,000 Return Book Full 


*“PHARAMOND II 


(Property of Beauside Stud, Inc.) 
Brown, 1925, by Phalaris—Selene, by 


Chaucer 
$1,000 Return Book Full 


SIR DAMION 


(Property of Hal Price Headley and Jay D. Weil) 
Bay, 1934, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Ommiad, 
by *Omar Khayyam 
$250 Return 

From Sir Damion’s first crop of seven 
foals came six winners, including 5 at 2, 
and the good handicap winner, Sirlette (7 
wins in 1944). 

Return privilege is allowed only for the year | 
1946, if the mare does not have a live foal from 
service in 1945. Should the stallion die or be un- 
fit for service in 1946 money will be refunded 
see back cover this magazine. The physical con- 
dition of any mare coming to the above stallions 
is subject to approval by me. Fees to be paid 


July 1, 1945. 

HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Lexington Beaumont Farm Kentucky 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


ford—Good and Gay, by Bayardo, is popular in 
the Dominion because of the triumphs of Sir 
Marlboro and Second Helping in Canadian stakes 
races for the Toronto sportsman Connie Smythe. 
The filly Sure Delight, by *Swift and Sure, won 
the My Dear Stakes and placed in three stakes in 
Canada last year. 


Breeding Notes 


Arrivals at George D. Widener’s Old Kenney 
Farm, Lexington, last week were three fillies from 
the training stable at Mr. Widener’s Erdenheim 
Farm in Pennsylvania. Chaste Lady, by “Sir 
Gallahad III, will be bred to Jamestown; Miel, by 
St. James, to Chance Shot; Fragrance, by “Sir 
Gallahad III, to Eight Thirty. Slapstick, whose 
foal was reported last week, has been booked to 
Eight Thirty. 

Warren Wright is sending his 53-year-old filly 
Fair Columbia from Florida to be bred to Chance 
Play at Calumet Farm this season. A daughter 
of *Pharamond II and Columbiana, by Petee- 
Wrack out of Firetop, by Man o’ War, the filly 
started only twice last year. Columbiana, winner 
of the 1937 Widener Cup, to the cover of *Blen- 
heim II has produced the stakes-winning Ocean 
Wave (1940) and Patriotism (1941), second in 
the Yankee and Constitution Handicaps last year. 

Mrs. Vera S. Bragg, wife of the New York capi- 
talist Tom Bragg, plans to send to Chance Play 
two mares which raced last year. Sanoj, a 4- 
year-old daughter of Bull Lea—Galleon Gold, by 
Man o’ War, was beaten a nose at Tropical Park 
in December when the filly Nance’s Ace set a 
new world’s record of 1:03% for 5% furlongs. 
The 5-year-old Yankee Girl, by Reigh Count— 
Galladee, by *Sir Gallahad III, is the other mare 
Mrs. Bragg has selected for Chance Play. Both 
are winners. 

Calumet Farm announced last week that the 
noted stakes-winning mare Mar-Kell would enter 
the stud this season and would be mated with Bull 
Lea. A 6-year-old daughter of *Blenheim II— 
Nellie Flag, by American Flag, Mar-Kell started 
53 times in four seasons, won 17 races, finished 
second 17 times, third three times, and earned 
$84,365. Her last start was on November 14 at 
Pimlico. In 1943, as a 4-year-old, Mar-Kell won 
nine races out of 18 starts, including the Beldame, 
Top Flight, and Cinderella Handicaps, and was 
six times second, including the Arlington Matron, 
Modesty, Beverly, and Phoenix Handicaps. She 
earned $48,265 in 1943, and was voted the best 
handicap mare of the year. As a 2-year-old she 
won the Spinaway Stakes and placed in_ the 
Schuylerville Stakes. In 1944 she won the Eve- 
ning Handicap, was second in the Beverly, Phila- 
delphia, Top Flight, and Coral Gables Handicaps. 

From Lt. Francis A. O’Keefe, owner of Pine 
Brook Farm at Warrenton, Va., comes the word 
that he recently purchased the good French-bred 
broodmare *Adorable II from the neighboring 
North Wales Stud and plans to breed her to Milk- 
man this season. The dam of eight winners, in- 
cluding the stakes winner Best Beau, the 20-year- 
old mare is by Sardanapale—Incredule, by Retz, 
and is due to foal to Head Play. Lieutenant 
O'Keefe, now with the Army Veterinary Corps, 
reports: “We have seven mares at the present 


time and have arranged bookings for them to 
Milkman, Good Goods, Blenheim, Tintagel, and 
Hyperionion. We shall continue to breed our 
mares out until the end of the war, when ... we 


hope to again stand a stallion at Pine Brook and 
increase our activities.” 


Saturday, February 17, 1945 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


1914 SEASON PRIVATE 
BOOK FULL CONTRACT 
STAKES WINNER 


(Grandson of *TEDDY, Sire of Sires) 


{PERFORMANCE 
STAMINA— {BLOOD LINES 


ax Flying Fox 
Ajax---------) Amie 
Rondeau____.| Bay Ronald-HAMPTON 


~| Doremi 


BULL DOG_--- 


CARBINE 
| Maid of the Mint 


St. Simon 


PLUCKY LIEGE_-_ _S 
Concertina__ 


Br. horse, foaled 1936 | { Marco____-__.{ Barcaldine 
“OMAR KHAYYAM- | Novitiate 
STAKES WINNER f Lisma....... | Persimmon-HAMPTON 


| FLYING SHOT_. 
| | Luscious-HAMPTON 
CARBINE 
*ENFILADE_. Ramrod_----.) Fey 
Rille MacDonald IIl-HAMPTON 
La Rille___- 
~) Reealdia 


Won Scarsdale Handicap. Won Aqueduct Handicap. Won Thomas K. Lynch Memorial 
Handicap. Second in Toboggan Handicap. Second in Queens County Handicap. Second in 
Butler Handicap. Second in Edgemere Handicap. Third in Metropolitan Handicap. Third 
in Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handicap. Third in Interborough Handicap. 

WAR DOG’S racing was limited to “ONLY” 34 Starts, Winning SEVEN firsts, SIX 
seconds and SEVEN thirds. 

WAR DOG started only 4 times after 4 years of age. 


@ WAR DOG, stamina staying son of *BULL DOG, inbred to HAMPTON—4 CROSSES, 
and the Great CARBINE—2 CROSSES. 

@ WAR DOG’S first 4 generations contain 18 DERBY winners. (Classic Winners with 
STAMINA.) 

WAR DOG defeated EIGHT THIRTY, winner of $155,475. 

@ WAR DOG “just beaten” in the Edgemere Handicap, 144 miles, forcing a new track rec- 
ord of 1:5026. 

@ WAR DOG’S first dam, FLYING SHOT, by *OMAR KHAYYAM, winner of Kentucky 
Derby, Brooklyn Derby, Saratoga Cup, Lawrence Realization, Kenner, Travers Stakes, 
Havre de Grace, Pimlico, Autumn Handicaps, etc. 

FLYING SHOT, dam of WAR DOG, produced SHOTEUR (winner, also third in Cuban 
Juvenile Stakes), and the winners STEVE BRODY, MELVA JANE, MARK, ete. 

*OMAR KHAYYA\M, sire of the dam of WAR DOG, has sired the winners of more than 
$1,518,441.00. For eight years of his stud life he was among the first 20 Leading Sires. In 
1925 he was FIRST on the Sires of Two-Year-Old winners list, and tied for SECOND 
place in 1926. 

@ WAR DOG'S second dam, *ENFILADE, was a stakes winner of 16 races, including Rose- 
dale, Kenner Stakes, Knickerbocker, Beldame Handicaps, and produced only two foals 
and then died. 

*“ENFILADE, second dam of WAR DOG, was half-sister to RAMONDIE, winner Grand 
Prix de Boulogne sur Mer; Prix Tenebreuse, and the dam of CHATEAU BOUSCAUT 
(winner Prix Robert Papin, Prix Morny, both times beating *BULL DOG; French Derby, 
Prix Noailles, Prix du Cadran, Prix Lagrange, Prix Miss Gladiator, second in Grand Prix, 
French 2000, again beating *BULL DOG, etc., and sire), RODOSTO (English 2000, 
French 2000, Prix d’Ispahan, Prix des Sablons, etc.), ROVIGO (Grand Prix de Nice, 
Grand Prix de Vichy, Grand Handicap de Cannes, third in French 2000, ete. and sire) ete. 

@ WAR DOG’S third dam, LA RILLE, by MAC DONALD II, produced six winners, including 
REBIA (Poule d’Essai, etc., dam of RAEBURN, winner Grand Prix du Printemps, La 
Coupe, etc.), REICHOFFEN (Enghein Course de Haies d’Automne, etc.) and the pro- 
ducers LA ROUGHE MABILE, LA RECCA, REVENNA and RESENLIEU. 

@ WAR DOG’S fourth dam, RECALDIA, by BOUDOIR, won Prix de Supenes, etc., and also 
produced the winners RISETTE V., REDOUTE (also producer), and the producers ROSE 
D’OR and REGINE. 

(For details of the Great CARBINE see the following publications: “The Thoroughbred Ree- 

ord,” July 3, 1943, and Dec. 25, 1943, Foy — May 8, 1943, “Daily Racing Form,” 

Feb. 1, 1943). 


Standing at 
SILVER LAKE FARM 
Under Direction of CHARLES W. BLACK 


(Brochure of WAR DOG upon request) Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Saturday, February 17, 1945 


The Return 
Privilege 


What Is a Return? 


PPROXIMATELY half the stallions which 

have been advertised in THE BLOOD-HORSE or 
the Stallion Register for the 1945 breeding season 
are advertised with the word return appended to 
the stated fee. About one-third have the live foal 
condition stated. The remaining sixth represent 
a miseellany—private contract, free to approved 
mares, insure mare in foal as of such and such a 
date, 10 per cent extra to insure live foal. 

Most of these conditions are plain enough, and 
the terms are very well understood by both the 
stallion owner and the mare owner. 

In the case of a stallion advertised on a live- 
foal basis, the fee, unless otherwise stated, ordi- 
narily becomes “due and payable” when the mare 
has produced a live foal as a result of service by 
the stallion. A live foal, by common acceptance, 
isa foal which has survived long enough to “stand 
and nurse.” 

Sufficient evidence as to whether the foal stood 
and nursed is “a gentleman’s word.” If you catch 
aman lying to you, you simply mark him off your 
list of gentlemen and quit taking his word; there 
isn’t much lawing about such thing's. 

But in the interpretation of the term return 


365 


there exist differences among breeders. They are 
not serious differences, but fine points, just 
enough to cause an occasional misunderstanding 
or tension between mare owners and stallion own- 
ers, and once in a great while enough to provoke 
someone to vow that he will “never send another 
mare to that farm as long as I live.” 

In an attempt to clarify the definition of the 
return condition for their own use, and to suggest 
a standard in which other breeders may concur if 
they wish, four of the leading Thoroughbred 
farms of central Kentucky have published their 


agreed understanding of what constitutes the 
return privilege. (See advertisement on back 


cover.) 

The parties to the agreement—Beaumont Farm, 
Coldstream Stud, Greentree Farm, and A. B. 
Hancock—have reduced their policy (‘for the 
stallions in which they own as much as a 50 per 
cent interest’) to very simple terms: 


Return privilege is allowed only for the 
year 1946 if the mare does not have a live 
foal, from service in 1945, that can stand up 
alone and nurse. Should the stallion be sold, 
die, or be unfit for service in 1946 money will 
be refunded. 


In one respect this is a restatement of an estab- 
lished custom which has prevailed for many years. 
In general, the stallion owner has made it a prac- 
tice to provide a return service the following sea- 
son if the mare fails to produce a live foal. A few 
have made it known that they would not be held 
responsible to provide a return season if the mare 
got in foal, holding that conception established 
the fact that the stallion had performed his office 
acceptably. But in practice many of the stallion 
owners who advertised such conditions actually 


The Porter 


CRAP SHOOTER 
Bay, 1930 


Sur plice 


to other winners—PORTSUR and DIANE S. 


RAP 


| 
ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST BRED HORSES | 


CRAP SHOOTER is Full Brother to ALGOL 


CRAP SHOOTER is half brother to TIME SUPPLY—18 Wins and $144,995. 
CRAP SHOOTER’S Yearlings are grand individuals. 
CRAP SHOOTER is sire of 4 winners from his first crop. 


Ben Brush 
Pink Dominio 


Leonards 


Sweep 
Ballet Girl 
*Cerito 


Hastings 
“Fairy Gold 


Sand 


Souveraine 


Play 


15 Wins and Stakes, and brother in blood | 


FREE SERVICE 
1945 Book Your 


Mares Now 


BLUE ACRES 
FARM 


R. F. D. 5, Lexington, Ky. 


FREE SERVICE 
1945 Book Your 


Mares Now 


Blue Acres Farm is located on Spears Rd., just off Jacks Creek Rd., 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Polymelus 
on (Phares Bromus 

2 
as Anchora 
| Sundridge 
Niewas 

ie_ ika 
Chestnut, 1928 Sardanapale 

Mille Fleurs 


STAKES WINNER IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND 


291,792 francs and £1,211 
Owned by Mrs. P. A. B. Widener 


‘AMBROSE LIGHT was imported from 
France in 1939. He raced in that country, 
' also in England, winning nine of his 32 
| starts, including the Prix Daphnis and other 
races in France and the Athlone Handicap 
and other races in England. At two, *AM- 
BROSE LIGHT won in France, starting 
| seven times and winning four, including the 
Prix Biennal de Maisons Laffitte. At three, 
' “AMBROSE LIGHT won the Prix Daphnis 
| at Le Tremblay, under 124 pounds, at 1,600 
; meters (about 1 mile), and other races. 


AMBROSE LIGHT raced in England at 
five and six. In 1938 he won the Water- 
beach Handicap, and in 1939, the Athlone 
Handicap. 


His sire, PHAROS, was LEADING sire in 
France in 1935, sire of Cameronian 
(English Derby), etc. 


La Roseraie, dam of *“AMBROSE LIGHT, 
raced only at two and three and not ex- 
tensively in those years. She started twice 
at two, being second and fourth. In her 
first start at three, she won the Prix la | 
Camargo, earning 66,640 francs. She was | 
retired to stud in 1932 and *“AMBROSE | 
LIGHT is her first foal. *“La Roseraie is by 
Niceas out of a daughter of the great French 
sire, Sardanapale, thus *“Ambrose Light 
combines the best blood of France and Eng- 


land, and presents a desirable outcross for | 
American mares. She is the dam of All | 

White. winner at two and three in 1944. 

FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
Standing at 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY | 
| 
Communicate with 
GLEN W. TOMLINSON 
Box 71s Lexington, Ky. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


failed to keep to their letter, preferring to hold 
the good will of the mare owner by extending the 


courtesy of a return season, even if the mare 
aborted or produced a defective foal. 
In another respect the announced policy of the 


four farms represents a rather definite departure 
from prevailing, though not necessarily universal, 
custom. In most instances the stallion owner has 
considered his contract fulfilled if the mare has 
been served and if, after the breeding season, the 
stallion dies or is sold to another owner or be. 
comes unfit for service through sickness or othe; 
cause. Under the policy agreed upon by the fou 
farms in this week’s advertisement, the mare 
owner is entitled to a refund of his full payment 
in such case, if the mare fails to produce a foal, 
(Actually this is a return to terms advertised 
many years ago by Woodburn Farm and others.) 

Not stated in the advertisement, but a matte: 
of general consent among breeders, is the privi- 
lege of substituting a different mare for the re- 
turn season. 


Live Foal or Return? 


HE question whether to stand his horse on a 
live-foal or return basis has puzzled the stal- 
lion owner for generations. 

Many mare owners—probably most of them— 
prefer the live-foal basis. “If you don’t get any- 
thing, you don’t pay anything,” they say. 

Most stallion owners prefer to extend the re- 
turn privilege, rather than collect their fees after 
a live foal has been produced or refund payment 
after the mare has proved barren. Their reason- 
ing here is the product of experience. If payment 
depends on a live foal, the mare owner can afford 
to take a chance with a mare which has a _ poor 
breeding record. If old so-and-so has missed fo 
two years in succession, she can be bred to a live- 
foal sire at no expense, provided she is going t 
miss another year. On the other hand, in the 
case of mare going to a “return” stallion the 
money must be paid out, and is not coming back 
unless (in the case of farms which have so adver- 
tised) the horse is sold or goes out of service. S 
there is a natural tendency to select mares wit! 
good breeding probabilities. 

But as most stallion owners are also mare own- 
ers, the problem is usually viewed from both sides 
at onee, and the decision is made with a ful 
understanding of both sides. 

In effect, the return privilege is the same as the 
guarantee of a live foal from the first year’s serv- 


ice, the difference being that the guarantee is t 
be made good with “another chance” in the fol- 
lowing season, and not with money. (In earlie 


years the return privilege, as interpreted by som 
farms, permitted a mare to be sent back, seaso! 
after season, until a live foal was produced, | 
latterly this practice has fallen into disuse.) 


Change in Style 


HE standardization of practices and terms re- 

ferring to the breeding of Thoroughbred 
horses has developed gradually through more tha! 
two centuries. In the early days of the breed, th 
fee was usually so much a “leap,” or so much 
season, with discounts in many cases based upo! 
the promptness of payment, and with numerous 


Variations in the advertised terms. 

The return privilege for mares which failed t 
get in foal does not appear to have been commo! 
during 


in the United States the eighteenth cen- 
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WINNER KENTUCKY DERBY, 


BURGOO 


Ch., 1929, by Bubbling Over—Minawand, by Lonawand. 


Burgoo King’s sire won Kentucky Derby 
and other important stakes and is sire of 
many stakes winners. His dam, Minawand, 
was a winner at 3, dam of seven winners 
and several producers. Burgoo King’s grand- 
Hitem, Bridleour, Baby Darling, Kelspride, sire was “North Star III, while his second 
Blue Line, Bus V. Z., ete. dam, *Mintless, produced five winners. 

In 1944 Burgoo King Had 45 Winners of 120 Races. 


Fee $250—Standing Darby Dan Farm 


Columbus, Ohio 


BLESS ME BEST SELLER 


Brown, 1939, by *Sickle—Buginarug, by 
Blue Larkspur. 


$250—With Return 
BOOK FULL 


Bless Me is standing at Darby Dan Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


Seventy-six (or 74 per cent) of Burgoo 
King’s 103 foals are winners. His stakes 
winners include Olney, Doubt Not, Boy 
Angler, Burgoo Maid, Black Swan, and his 
many other winners include such good horses 
as Burgoo Miss (*4 in 1:10%5), Be Fearless, 


Bay, 1938, by Blue Larkspur—Bazaar, by 
by Tetratema. 


Standing at Idle Hour Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


$300—Return 
BOOK FULL 


Please Communicate With 


JOHN W. GALBREATH 


12 EAST GAY ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Chestnut, 1928, by Prince Pal—Killashan- 
dra, by *Ambassador IV 


(Owned by Major A. C. Bostwick) 


Fee $250 Live Foal 


With six crops of foals old enough to race to 
the end of 1944, Mate had been successful as a 
sire, getting numerous high class horses which 
maintained their good racing class season after 
season. The majority of his get have raced at 
Maryland and New York tracks. In his first 
crop were 15 foals, of which 11 are winners, in- 
cluding six which won in 1944. Four had won in 
six seasons and eight had won in three or more 
seasons. From 22 foals in his second crop, he 
sired 13 winners, including the crack steeple- 
chaser Elkridge. Seven of these were winners at 
six in 1944. He had eight winners from his third 
crop, including the stakes winner in two seasons, 
Albatross. Five of the eight had won in four 
seasons. Twelve of 21 foals in his fourth crop 
are winners, and a good percentage of foals from 
his crops of 1941 and 1942 also are winners. His 
other top horses include Sassy Mate (stakes win- 
ner), Galley Boy. others. 


Apply 


JOHN W. MARR 


Clarkland Farm Bryan Station 
Lexington, Ky. 


Pike 


SAVE MONEY 


Place Your Order Now For 


This is a reminder that on March 31 
the price of Thoroughbred Sires and 
Dams, 1944, will be advanced. We urge 
you to subscribe to the newest volume 
in this valuable series prior to that date, 


and to invest the money you save in 
War Bonds. 


Orders for the volume which will 
cover racing of 1944 are arriving every 
day, but it will be necessary for us to 
have 200 subscriptions to guarantee 
publication of the volume. 


Send your order in today. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


P. O. Box 1520 Lexington, S-4, Ky. 


| 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


tury. Many stallions had a six-way scale of 
prices, as in the instance of Darius, advertised jn 
the Kentucke Gazette of March 15, 1788, “at fif- 
teen shillings the leap, thirty shillings the season, 
or three pounds the insurance in good trade which 
may be discharged by paying ten shillings the 
leap, twenty shillings the season, or forty shillings 
the insurance in cash.”’ In such cases “the insur. 
ance” was a money-back guarantee if the mare 
failed to produce a foal. 

Earliest record of the return privilege to come 
to the writer’s attention is an advertisement of 
Dare Devil in the Kentucke Gazette of February, 
1810. “If any mares should prove not with foal 
they shall be entitled to a leap gratis next season, 
provided they continue the property of the same 
person.” But among the Kentucky advertise- 
ments it was not until 1816 that a stallion owner 
was willing to offer a “season” instead of a “leap” 
for a mare which had failed to get in foal the first 
year of breeding. On March 23 of that year 
Samuel Peniston advertised on behalf ‘the cele- 
brated horse Curtius”: “Mares put by the season 
failing to prove with foal shall be entitled to the 
next season gratis provided they are not disposed 
of.” 

During the rapid expansion of Thoroughbred 
breeding which took place after the Civil War the 
return privilege appears to have become a com- 
mon practice. In the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century some stallions were advertised “with 
the usual return privilege,” but this condition ap- 
pears to have been understood, rather than stated, 
in a great many instances. 

It was a practice so common that it was in 
many cases deemed unnecessary to announce that 
it would be followed. At length it became s0 
common that a few owners, in special cases, began 
to advertise certain stallions as standing “no re- 
turn.” This condition is usually a signal that the 
stallion owner is not particularly concerned with 
selling seasons for “outside”? mares. 

(In September, 1919, the late Major August 
Belmont wrote Mrs. Elizabeth Kane, manager of 
his famed Nursery Stud: “I shall permit the 
booking of ten mares only to Fair Play at $1,000 
each, and no return service. I do not care if no 
mares are sent under those terms, but I have defi- 
nitely turned my back on the American system 
which allows the return of mares to a stallion.” 
This letter was later amended and Fair Play 
stood the 1920 season at $1,500, with no return.) 

As of today, unless the return privilege is actu- 
ally noted in the advertised conditions, it is gen- 
erally understood that there is no return. 

J. A. E. 


« « »» 


Daniel Payson Killed in Action 


Pfc. Daniel C. Payson, 19 years old, son of Mr. 


od 


and Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson, of New York | 


City and Manhasset, L. I., was killed in action in 
Belgium January 17. Memorial services were 
held February 10 at Christ Church, Manhasset. 
Private Payson was the grandson of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Payne Whitney, and a nephew 0! 
Col. John Hay Whitney. His mother last yea! 
succeeded Mrs. Whitney in the ownership 0 
Greentree Farm at Lexington. After graduating 
from St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., in 1948, 
young Payson entered the Army as a member 0! 
the infantry. Besides his parents, he is survived 
by three sisters, the Misses Sandra, Payne, ané 
Lorinda Payson, and a brother, John Payson. 
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NORTH WALES STUD 


WARRENTON, VA. 


Stallions Season 1945 


RAMILLIES 


Bay, 1939, by *Blenheim II—Risky, by 
Diadumenos 


Ramillies was a first-class race horse. At 
2 he finished second to Devil Diver in ihe 
Sanford Stakes, and fourth to Some Chance 
in the Futurity. He possessed both speed 
and stamina. At 5 he won at all distances 
up to 1% miles. He also finished second to 
*Princequillo in the Merchants’ and Citizens’ 
Handicap, 1316 miles, and fourth to First 
Fiddle in the Massachusetts Handicap. 


The record of his sire, *Blenheim II, is 
known too well to require repetition here. 
His dam, Risky, also is dam of the stakes 
winners Risque, Riskulus, the winners Taken 
(19 wins), Jovius (16 wins), and leading pro- 
ducers, including Risk (dam of three stakes 
winners, etc.). 


$350—Return 


‘BAHRAM 


Brown, 1932, by Blandford—Friar’s Daugh- 
ter, by Friar Marcus 


$2,500—No Return 
Book Full 


Ch., 1940, by Hyperion—*Penicuik IT, 
by Buchan 


Full brother to Pensive, winner of Ken- 
tucky Derby, Preakness, etc., and $167,715 in 
stakes. *Hyperionion won at 2, also finished 
second in Saratoga Sales Stakes and third in 
Grand Union Hotel Stakes. He won at 4 and 
was unplaced only once at 3. His sire, Hy- 
perion, led the English sire list 1940-41-42 
and ranks high again this year. “Hyperionion 
presents an excellent outcross for mares of 
American bloodlines. 


$350—Return 


HEAD PLAY 


Ch., 1930, by My Play— 
Red Head, by King Gorin 


$350 — RETURN 


*CHRYSLER Il 


Brown, 1931, by *Teddy— 
Quick Change, by Hurry 
On 


$350 — RETURN 


Return privilege for one year; return to be claimed if mare proves barren by Dec. 1, 1945. 


All mares 


must be accompanied by veterinarian certificate showing freedom from contagious disease and all barren 


and maiden mares showing that they are free from infection and sound for breeding purposes. 


Owner of 


the stallion reserves the right to cancel the return service for any mare and refund the stud fee paid. The 


owner is not responsible for accidents or disease. 
any mare. 


The owner reserves the right to refuse service to 


Address 


NORTH WALES STUD 


WARRENTON 


VIRGINIA 
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OKAPI 


Ben Brush, by Bramble 


Pink Domino, by Domino 

' Hazel Burk Sempronius, by Wisdom 

Retained IT, by Hanover 

! y Springfield 

Sal 

1e, by St. Simon 

(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) ) Detar \ Spendthrift 

y Bend Or 


Brown, 1930 


Sire of 61 Winners—415 at 2, Including 2-Year-Old Stakes Winners Kewey Dee, Kopla, 


Gannet, etc.; Also Okana (Fastest Mile of 19414, 


winner $10,000 added San Francisco County, 


$25,000 added Bay Meadows, $25,000 added Argonaut Handicaps, ete.), and Other Consistent 
Winners. Okapi’s get won $158,174 in first monies alone in 1944. 


OKAPI was a stakes winner at 2, 3, and 4, 
and placed in stakes at 5. In all, he won six 
stakes, placed in nine. His own racing ability 
(winning three stakes at 2 and winning con- 
sistently throughout his racing career) has 
been apparent in his sons and daughters 
which have come to hand quickly and have 
won each season on up to 7. 


On his sire’s side, Okapi’s ancestors in- 
clude Sweep, Ben Brush, Domino, Hanover 
and other great horses. Through his dam, 
he is a descendant of Hastings, Spendthrift, 
send Or, etc. Thus, through both breeding 
and performance, he has the background of 
a successful sire. Furthermore, his record in 
the stud bears out the good predictions made 
for him. 


FASTEST MILE of 1944 (1: 3575) was run 
by Okana July 4 when this 38-year-old son 
of Okapi set a new track record at Long- 
acres in the Independence Day Handicap. 


KEWEY DEE, 2-year-old son of Okapi, 
won the Myles Standish Stakes in 1944, 
beating Paper Mill, Beldine, ete., with all 
horses carrying same weight. Kewey Dee 
also has won handily carrying top weight 
against competition of class. 


MORE THAN 400 races have been won by 
the get of Okapi. Thirty-seven winners of 
1944 are his sons and daughters, including 
seven winners at 2. A study of Okapi’s first 
crop shows the consistency of his get. A num- 
ber of these first-crop foals have won at 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, and at 7 in 1944, 


In 1944 OKAPI Had 37 Winners of 106 Races and $157,574 In First Monies Only 
Fee $250—Live Foal 


4\ 


Soir P { Hastings by Spendthrift 
PSY | B Pity... *Fairy Gold by Bend Or 
{ Ethelbert by *Eothen 
( *Quelle Chance 
a ( *quelle Chan | *(u’Elle est Belle II by *Rock Sand 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 


-Chestnut, 1932 No. 16 family. 


A top-class 2-year-old, Psychic Bid won: 


@ Sanford Stakes, beating Omaha, Boxthorn, etc. 

@ Hopeful Stakes, by four lengths, beating Rose- 
mont, Esposa, Omaha, Balladier, 11 others. 

@ Weybosset Handicap, all ages, with Time Sup- 
ply. My Dandy, Miss Merriment in the beaten 
jeld. 

Also second in Aberdeen, Belmont Park Juvenile, 
and National Stallion Stakes and third under top 
weight (giving winner 15 pounds) in Wannamoisett 
Handicap. In the Youthful Stakes he lost his rid- 
er; in the Futurity he was bumped severely at 
the start. 

At three Psychic Bid won: 

@ Scarsdale Handicap, 1 mile 70 yards, beating 
Sation, setting track record. 

@ Fall River Handicap. 

@® Laurel Stakes. 

Also third in Preakness, Wilson Stakes, Jerome 
Handicap. 

At four Psychic Bid won Nyack Handicap 
and was second in Paumonok Handicap. 


Te 
Herod__§ 


tratema_...__.| The Tetrarch by Roi Herode 
“ Scotch Gift by Symington 

| Roi Herode by Le Samaritain 

| Snowflight by Cyllene 


SIRE OF 11 2-YEAR-OLD WINNERS 
IN 1944 


Reine de Neige- 


Of the 44 winners in Psychic Bid’s first five crops, 
33 have been winners at two and four have been 
stakes winners. He is right at the top among 
sires of 2-year-old winners in 1944. . 


His stakes winners include Daily Trouble (Haw- 
thorne Handicap in two successite seasons), Big 
Stakes (Wakefield Handicap). Outbid (Haggin 
Stakes), Very Snooty (Albany Handicap and Rich- 
ard Johnson Stakes). 


In 1943 nine of his two-year-olds started, seven 
won and one placed. 
_ Back of his successes as a racer and as a sire 
is a great family presented in part in the pedigree 
on this page. 


Fee $250—Live Foal 


Both Stallions Standing 1945 Season At 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


(DOUGLAS M. DAVIS) 


Russell Cave Pike 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Saturday, February 17, 1945 


Contradiction won over sloppy, slow, good, and fast tracks— 
at 4% furlongs and on up to distances of more than a mile. 


ONTRADICTION 


(Property of King Ranch — Standing at Howard Rouse Farm, Midway, Ky.) 


* 


- *Qin Gallahs *Teddy, by Ajax 

| Sir Gallahad { Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 

on Sunstar, by Sundridge 

*Poly { Polymelus, by Cyllene 

| Vice Polymelian ) *Pasquita, by Sundridge 

= oS ae { Sweep, by Ben Brush 

Nelle Yorke, by Uncle 


HIS DAM A WINNER—ALL HER FOALS ARE WINNERS 


Vice Versa, dam of Contradiction, won at 2 


The second dam, Sweet, did not race, but all her foals were winners. 
a winner in four seasons, produced winners and good 


winners. Insco, a stakes winner, | } 
stukes and $53,775 at 2, and was still winning at 


end all of her foals old enough to race have won at 2. 


is sire of a dozen or 
4, 


The third dam, Nelle Yorke, was 
producers. All of the fourth dam's foals were 
more stakes winners. Contradiction won 
his last season of racing. 


Fee: $500—Live Foal 


Stakes winners and dams of stakes 
winners Free 


No responsibility is accepted for accidents 
or disease. We reserve the right to reject any 
mare physically unfit. 


Apply To 


J. Howard Rouse 
PHONE 2041 MIDWAY, KY. 


WINNER AND SIRE OF 16 WINNERS 


BOLO 


B. ¢., 1933, by Busy American—Mary Helen, 
by *Colonel Vennie. 


Standing 1945 Season At 


BUECHEL, KY. 


Louisville, Ky. 
FEE $250 WITH RETURN 


BOLO won at 2, 3, and 6 (including 
miles in 1:36, six furlongs in 1:11 at Wash- 
ington Park—equaling track record). He 
has 18 foals, 16 winners. His winners in- 
clude Bolo’s Choice (winner at 2 and 
seven wins at 3), Bolo Tie (16 wins), 
Bolo Fancy (5 wins in 1944), Bolo Way 
(winner both starts 1944, defeating Flying 
Easy and running one of fastest %4 miles 
at Churchill Downs spring meet). His dam, 
Mary Helen, unplaced only once in 10 starts 
at 2, her wins included Jimmie Stakes. She 
also is dam of Busy Morn, Burgoo Mary, 
Little Bolo and other winners. 


Apply For Seasons To 
H. FRIEDBERG 


1800 West Main St. Louisville, Ky. 


PUCKETY FARM 
(M. B. Goff) 


FLINT 
SHOT 


Bay, 1931, by Chance Shot—*La Bayonette 
(half-sister to *Teddy), by Verwood. 


Grand Stallion Combining Fair Play and 
*Teddy Lines 


Two Yearlings by Flint Shot, Con- 

signed by Puckety Farm In 1944 

Keeneland Fall Sales, Sold for 
$4,100 Each. 


FEE $200 LIVE FOAL 


Flint Shot is sire of FIRE POWER, winner of 
first stakes of 1944-45 Florida racing season. 


Address 
HUGH C. GOFF 
Briar Hill Road Route 4 Lexington, Ky. 


Phones: 6974-X or Shelby 9457-R 
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NOTICE 


* 


The undersigned stallion owners wish to state that all stallions 
in which they own as much as a 50 per cent interest and which are ad- 


vertised for public service on a return basis in 1945 will stand upon the 


following terms: 


"Return privilege is allowed only for the year 1946 if the mare 
does not have a live foal, from service in 1945, that can stand up alone 
and nurse. Should the stallion be sold, die, or be unfit for service in 
1946 money will be refunded. 


"Breeding season to close and fees to be paid July |, 1945. 


"The physical condition of any mare is subject to approval 


by me." 


BEAUMONT FARM 
COLDSTREAM STUD 
GREENTREE FARM 
A. B. HANCOCK 
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